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REst in the grave ! — but rest is for the weary, 
And her slight limbs were hardly girt for 
toil ; 
Rest is for lives worn out, deserted, dreary, 
Which have no brightness left for death to 
spoil. 


We yearn for rest, when power and passion 
wasted 
Have left to memory nothing but regret : 
She sleeps, while life’s best pleasures, all un- 
tasted, 
Had scarce approached her rosy lips as yet. 


Her childlike eyes still lacked their crowning 
sweetness, 
Her form was ripening to more perfect 
grace. 
She died, with the pathetic incompleteness 
Of beauty’s promise on her pallid face. 


What undeveloped gifts, what powers un- 
tested, 
Perchance with her have passed away from 


earth ; 
What germs of thought in that young brain 
arrested 
May never grow and quicken and have birth ! 


She knew not love who might have loved so 
truly, 
Though love-dreams stirred her fancy, faint 
and fleet ; 
Her soul’s ethereal wings were budding newly, 
Her woman’s heart had scarce begun to beat. 


We drank the sweets of life, we drink the 
bitter, 
And death to us would almost seem a 
boon ; 
But why, to her, for whom ‘glad life were 
fitter, 
Should darkness come ere day had reached 
its noon? 


No answer, — save the echo of our weeping 
Which from the woodland and the moor is 
heard, 
Where, in the springtime, ruthless storm- 
winds sweeping 
Have slain the unborn flower and new- 
fledged bird. 
Temple Bar. 


EDELWEISS. 
FROM THE GERMAN, 


Wuat is the sweetest little flower 
In all the leaf-green wild ? 

O that must be the violet 

The spring’s own foster child. 

* no, not hers the sweetest dower, 
I know a fairer little flower ! 
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What is the sweetest little flower 
In all the leaf-green wild? 

Then it must be the red, red rose 
On which the sunbeam smiled. 
O no, not hers the fairest dower, 
I know a fairer little flower. 


The rose and violet fade and die 
Amid the leaf-green wood 

I know a flower that never fades 
In silent solitude. 

Then name to me this forest child, 
The sweetest flower of all the wild. 


When gentle spring the violet wakes 
And wood-birds sing and brood, 

Then waits my wondrous little flower 
In patient solitude. 

No breath of perfume hour by hour— 
Yet still the sweetest little flower. 


When all the flowers go to sleep 

When leaf and blossom fall, 

When shrub and tree all mourning stand 
And birds no longer call, 

From ice and snow then blooms to light 
My little flower so silver white. 


Of love within the heart that glows 
Undying, ever new, 

This flower that from the silence grows 
Is semblance fair and true. 

Free from its thrall of snow and ice 

Dear little blossom — Edelweiss. 

Good Samaritan. HattiE A, FEULING. 


THE FACE OF MY MISTRESS, 


WHICH LEONARDO DA VINCI SHALL DRAW 
FOR ME 


IN poring o’er her face, which is not fair 
To casual eyes as it is fair in mine, 

I ponder oft what painter-hand divine 

Had surest caught the soul of beauty there ; 


And for the task, in wayward fanc 7: dare 
Evoke some sturdy truth-teller — Holbein 
Or Diirer — or anon some Florentine, 

Of grace more delicate and dainty-rare. 


But most to thee, great master, most to thee, 

O Leonardo, do I turn, whose gaze 

Through swirl of change and time’s slow- gath- 
ering haze 

Pierced radiant, and who thus did’st strangely 


see 
The high-soul’d cultured lady of our days. 


Master, the face I love, draw it for me! 
Examiner. FRANK T. MARZIALS. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
BISHOP BUTLER AND THE ZEIT-GEIST.* 


I, 

In Scotland, I imagine, you have in your 
philosophical studies small experience of 
the reverent devotion formerly, at any 
rate, paid at Oxford to text-books in phil- 
osophy, such as the sermons of Bishop 
Butler, or the Ethics of Aristotle. Your 
students in philosophy have always read 
pretty widely, and have not concentrated 
themselves, as we at Oxford used to con- 
centrate ourselves, upon one or two great 
books. However, in your study of the 
Bible you got abundant experience of our 
attitude of mind towards our two philoso- 
phers. Your text-book was right; there 
were no mistakes ¢here. If there was any- 
thing obscure, anything hard to be com- 
prehended, it was your ignorance which 
was in fault, your failure of comprehension. 
Just such was our mode of dealing with 
Butler’s sermons and Aristotle’s Ethics. 
Whatever was hard, whatever was obscure, 
the text-book was all right, and our under- 
standings were to conform themselves to 
it. What agonies of puzzle has Butler’s 
account of self-love, or Aristotle’s of the 
intellectual virtues, caused to clever under- 
graduates and to clever tutors; and by 
what feats of astonishing explanation, as- 
tonishingly acquiesced in, were those ago- 
nies calmed! Yet the true solution of the 
difficulty was in some cases, undoubtedly, 
that our author, as he stood, was not right, 
not satisfactory. As to secular authors, at 
any rate, it is indisputable that their works 
are to be regarded as contributions to hu- 
man knowledge, and not more. It is only 
experience which assures us that even the 
poetry and artistic form of certain epochs 
has not, in fact, been improved’ upon, and 
is, therefore, classical. But the same ex- 
perience assures us that in all matters of 
knowledge properly so called, above all, of 
such difficult knowledge as are questions 
of mind and of moral philosophy, any writ- 
erin past times must be on many points 
capable of correction, much of what he 


* The following discourse, and a second which will 
succeed it, were two lectures given at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution. They had the form, there- 
fore, of an address to hearers, not readers; and they 
are printed in that form in which they were delivered. 
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says must be capable of being put more 
truly, put clearer. Yet we at Oxford used 
to read our Aristotle or our Butler with 
the same absolute faith in the classicality 
of their matter as in the classicality of 
Homer’s form. 

The time inevitably arrives, to people 
who think at all seriously, when, as their 
experience widens, they ask themselves 
what they are really to conclude about the 
masters and the works thus authoritatively 
imposed upon them in their youth. Above 
all, of a man like Butler one is sure to ask 
oneself this — an Englishman, a Christian, 
a modern, whose circumstances and point 
of view we can come pretty well to know 
and to understand, and whose works we 
can be sure of possessing just as he pub- 
lished them and meant them to stand be- 
fore us. And Butler deserves that one 
should regard him very attentively, both 
on his own account, and also because of 
the immense and confident laudation be- 
stowed upon his writings. Whether he 
completely satisfies us or no,a man so 
profoundly convinced that “virtue —the 
law of virtue written on our hearts —is 
the law we are born under;” a man so 
staunch in his respectful allegiance to rea- 
son, a man who says: “I express myself 
with caution, lest I should be mistaken to 
vilify reason, which is indeed the only 
faculty we have wherewith to judge con- 
cerning anything, even revelation itself ;” 
a man, finally, so deeply and evidently in 
earnest, filled with so awful a sense of the 
reality of things and of the madness of 
self-deception : “ Things and actions are 
what they are, and the consequences of 
them will be what they will be; why then 
should we desire to be deceived ?” — such 
a man, even if he was somewhat despotic- 
ally imposed upon our youth, may yet well 
challenge the most grave consideration 
from our mature manheod. And even did 
we fail to give it willingly, the strong con- 
senting eulogy upon his achievements 
would extort it from us. It is asserted 
that his three sermons on “Human Na- 
ture” are, in the department of moral phi- 
losophy, “ perhaps the.three most valuable 
essays that were ever published.” They 
are this because they contain his famous 
doctrine of conscience — a doctrine which, 
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being, in those sermons, “explained ac- 
cording to the strict truth of our mental 
constitution, is irresistible.” Butler is 
therefore said, in the words of one of his 
admirers, “ by pursuing precisely the same 
mode of reasoning in the science of morals 
as his great predecessor Newton had done 
in the system of nature, to have formed 
and concluded a happy alliance between 
faith and philosophy.” And again: “ Met- 
aphysic, which till then had nothing to 
support it but mere abstraction or shad- 
owy speculation, Butler placed on the firm 
basis of observation and experiment.” 
Sir James Mackintosh says of the ser- 
mons: “In these sermons Butler has 
taught truths more capable of being ex- 
actly distinguished from the doctrines of 
his predecessors, more satisfactorily es- 
tablished by him, more comprehensively 
applied to particulars, more rationally con- 
nected with each other, and therefore more 
worthy of the name of discovery, than any 
with which we are acquainted, if we ought 
not, with some hesitation, to except the 
first steps of the Grecian philosophers 
towards a theory of morals.” The “ Anal- 
ogy” Mackintosh calls “the most orig- 
inal and profound work extant in any lan- 
guage on the philosophy of religion.” 
Such are Butler’s claims upon our atten- 
tion. 

It is true, there are.moments when the 
philosophy of religion and the theory of 
morals are not popular subjects, when 
men seem disposed to put them out of 
their minds, to shelve them as sterile, to 
try whether they cannot get on without 
them. Mr. John Morley, in that interest- 
ing series of articles on Diderot which he 
is publishing in the Fortnightly Review, 
points out how characteristic and popular 
in the French Encyclopedia was its au- 
thors’ “ earnest enthusiasm for all the pur- 
poses, intents, and details of productive 
industry, for physical science and the prac- 
tical arts ;” how this was felt to be a wel- 
come relief to people tired of metaphysical 
and religious discussions. “ Intellectual- 
ly,” says he, “it was the substitution of 
interest in things for interest in words.” 
And undoubtedly there are times when a 
reaction of this sort sets in, when an in- 
terest in the processes of productive in- 
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dustry, in physical science and the prac- 
tical arts, is called an interest in things, 
and an interest in morals and religion is 
called an interest in words. People really 
do seem to imagine that in seeing and 
learning how buttons are made, or Aapier 
méaché, they shall find some new and un- 
tried vital resource; that our prospects 
from this sort of study have something 
peculiarly hopeful and animating about 
them, and that the positive and practical 
thing to do is to give up religion and turn 
to them. However, as Butler says in his 
sermon on “Self-Deceit,” “Religion is 
true, or itis not. If it be not, there is no 
reason for any concern about it.” If, 
however, it be true, it is important, and 
then it requires attention; as in the same 
sermon Butler says, in his serious way: 
“We cannot be acquainted with, nor in 
any propriety of speech be said to know, 
anything but what we attend to.” And he 
speaks of the disregard of men for what 
he calls “the reproofs and instructions ” 
that they meet with in religion and morals, 
as a disregard of what is “exactly suit- 
able to the state of their own mind and 
the course of their behaviour; ” more suit- 
able, he would certainly have thought, 
than being instructed how buttons are 
made, or papier maché. 1 am entirely of 
Butler’s opinion. And though the posture 
of mind of a good many clever persons at 
the present day is that of the French En- 
cyclopzdists, yet here in the capital of 
Scotland, that country which has been 
such a stronghold of what I call “Hebra- 
ism,” of deep and ardent occupation with 
righteousness and religion, you will not 
complain of my taking for my subject so 
eminent a doctor in the science of these 
important matters as Butler, and one who 
is said to have established his doctrine so 
firmly and impregnably. I can conceive 
no claim more great to advance on a man’s 
behalf, and none which it more behoves 
us to test accurately. Let us attempt to 
satisfy ourselves how far, in Butler’s case, 
it is solid. 


But first we should have before our 
minds a notion of the life and circum- 
stances of the man with whose works we 
are going to deal. Joseph Butler was 
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born on the 18th of May, 1692, at Wan- 
tage, in Berkshire. His father was a re- 
tired tradesman, a Dissenter, and the son 
was sent to a Dissenting school. Before 
he left school, he had his first correspond- 
ence with Dr. Samuel Clarke, on certain 
points in Clarke’s “ Demonstration of the 
Being and Attributes of God;” and he 
wrote to a friend that he “designed to 
make truth the business of his life.” 
Dissent did not satisfy him; he left the 
Presbyterian body, to which his father be- 
longed, and was entered, in 1714, at Ox- 
ford, at Oriel College. There he formed 
a friendship with Edward Talbot, a fellow 
of Oriel, son of Bishop Talbot, and brother 
to the future iord chancellor Talbot; and 
this friendship determined the outward 
‘course of his life. It led to his being ap- 
pointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel, in 
1719, the year after his ordination as 
priest, and when he was only twenty-six 
years old. There the famous sermons 
were preached, between 1719 and 1726. 
Bishop Talbot appointed him, in 1722, to 
the living of Haughton, in the diocese of 
Durham, and, in 1725, transferred him to 
the rich living of Stanhope, in the same 
diocese. After obtaining Stanhope, But- 
ler resigned, in 1726, his preachership at 
the Rolls, and published his fifteen ser- 
mons. They made no noise, and it was 
four years before a second edition of them 
was required. But he had friends who 
knew his worth, and in 1733 he was made 
chaplain to Lord Chancellor Talbot, in 
1736 clerk of the closet to Queen Caro- 
line, the wife of George the Second. In 
this year he published the “ Analogy.” 
Queen Caroline died the year afterwards, 
and Butler returned to Stanhope. The 
queen, however, had, before her death, 
strongly recommended him to her hus- 
band; and George the Second, in 1738, 
made him bishop of Bristol, then the 
poorest of sees, with an income of but 
some £400 a year. About eighteen 
months afterwards, he was appointed to 
the deanery of St. Paul’s, when he re- 
signed Stanhope, and passed his time be- 
tween Bristol and London, acquiring a 
house at Hampstead. He attended the 
House of Lords regularly, but took no 
part, so far as is known, in the debates. 
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In 1746 he was made clerk of the closet 
to the king, and in 1750 he was translated 
to the great and rich see of Durham. 
His health had by this time given way. 
In 1751 he delivered his first and only 
charge to the clergy of Durham, the fa- 
mous charge upon the “ Use and Impor- 
tance of External Religion.” But in June, 
1752, he was taken, in a state of extreme 
weakness, to Bath, died there on June. 
16th, and was buried in his old cathedral 
of Bristol. When he died he was just 
sixty years of age. He was never mar- 
ried. 

Such are, in outline, the external facts 
of Butler’s life and history. .To fill up 
the outline for us there remain a very few 
anecdotes, and one or two letters. Bishop 
Philpotts, of Exeter, who afterwards fol- 
lowed him in the living of Stanhope, 
sought eagerly at Stanhope for some tra- 
ditions of his great predecessor; all he 
could gather was, that Butler had been 
much beloved, that he rode about on a 
black pony, and rode very fast, and that he 
was greatly pestered by beggars, because 
of his known easiness. But there has 
been preserved Butler’s letter to Sir Rob- 
ert Walpole on accepting the see of Bris- 
tol, and a passage in this letter is curious, 
as coming from such a man. He express- 
es his gratitude to the king, and then pro- 
ceeds thus : — 


I know no greater obligation than to find the 
queen’s condescending goodness and kind in- 
tentions towards me transferred to his Majesty. 
Nor is it possible, while I live, to be without 
the most grateful sense of his favour to me, 
whether the effects of it be greater or less; 
for this must, in some measure, depend upon 
accident. Indeed, the bishopric of Bristol is 
not very suitable either to the condition of my 
fortune or the circumstances, nor, as I should 
have thought, answerable to the recommenda- 
tion with which I was honoured. But you 
will excuse me, sir, if I think of this last with 
greater sensibility than the conduct of affairs 
will admit of. But without entering further 
into detail, I desire, sir, you will please let his 
Majesty know that I humbly accept this in- 
stance of his favour with the utmost possible 
gratitude. 


As one reads that passage, it is impos- 
sible not to have the feeling that we are 
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in the somewhat arid air of the eighteenth 
century. Ken or Leighton, in the seven- 
teenth century, could not have written it ; 
and in Butler’s own century that survivor 
of the saints, Wilson of Sodor and Man, 
could not have written it. And indeed 
the peculiar delicacy and loveliness which 
attaches to our idea of a saint does not 
belong to Butler. Nobly severe with him- 
self he was, his eye was single; austerely 
just, he follows, with awe-filled observ- 
ance, the way of duty: this is his stamp 
of character. And his liberality and his 
treatment of patronage, even though we 
may not find in him the delicacy of the 
saint, are yet thorough and admirable, be- 
cause they are determined by his charac- 
ter. He said to his secretary: “I should 
be ashamed of myself if I could leave ten 
thousand pounds behind me.” There is a 
story of a person coming to him at Dur- 
ham with the plan for some good work. 
The plan struck Butler’s mind; he sent 
for his house-steward, and asked how 
much money there was in his hands. The 
steward answered that he had £500. 
“Five hundred pounds!” said Butler, 
“what a shame for a bishop to have so 
much money! Give it away, give it all to 


this gentleman for his charitable plan.” 
Open house and plain living were his rule 


at Durham; he had Jong been disgusted, 
he said, with the fashionable expense of 
time and money in entertainments, and 
was determined it should receive no coun- 
tenance from his example. He writes to 
one who congratulated him on his trans- 
lation to Durham: “If one is enabled to 
do a little good, and to prefer worthy men, 
this indeed is a valuable of life, and w.1l 
afford satisfaction at the close of it; but 
the station of itself will in no wise answer 
the trouble of it, and of getting into new 
forms of living; I mean in respect to the 
peace and happiness of one’s own mind, 
for in fortune to be sure it will.” Again 
one has a sense, from something in the 
phraseology and mode of expression, that 
one is in the eighteenth century; but at 
the same time what a perfect impression 
of integrity and simplicity do Butler’s 
words leave! To another congratulator 
he writes : — 


I thank you for your kind congratulations, 
though I am not without my doubts and fears 
how far the occasion of them is a real subject 
of congratulation to me. Increase of fortune 
is insignificant to one who thought he had 
enough before ; and I foresee many difficulties 
in the station I am coming into, and no ad- 
vantage worth thinking of, except some greater 
power of being serviceable to others; and 
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whether this be an advantage depends entirely 
on the use one shall make of it; I pray God 
it may be a good one. It would. be a melan- 
choly thing, in the close of life, to have no 
reflections to entertain oneself with but that 
one had spent the revenues of the bishopric of 
Durham in a sumptuous course of living, and 
enriched one’s friends with the promotions of 
it, instead of having really set oneself to do 
good, and promote worthy men ; yet this right 
use of fortune and power is more difficult than 
the generality of even good people think, and 
requires both a guard upon oneself, and a 
strength of mind to withstand solicitations, 
greater (I wish I may not find it) than I am 
master of. 


There are not a half-a-dozen of Butler’s 
private letters preserved. It was worth 
while, therefore, to quote his letter to 
Walpole, and it was but just, after quoting 
that, to quote these to his congratulators. 

Like Bishop Philpotts, one may well be* 
tantalized at not knowing more of a man 
so full of purpose, and who has made his 
mark so deeply. Butler himself, how- 
ever, helped to baffle us. The codicil to 
his will, made in 1752, not two months 
before his death, concludes thus: —“ It 
is my positive and express will, that all 
my sermons, letters, and papers whatever, 
which are ina deal box, locked, directed 
to Dr. Forster, and now standing in the 
little room within my library at Hamp- 
stead, be burnt without being read by any 
one, as soon as may be after my decease.” 
His silent, inward, concentrated nature 
pondered well and decided what it meant 
to give to the world; gave it, and 
would give no more. A _ characteristic 
habit is mentioned of him, that he loved 
to walk alone, and to walk at night. He 
was an immense reader; it is said of him 
that he read every book he could lay his 
hands upon; but it was all digested si- 
lently, not exhibited in the way of extract 
and citation. Unlike the seventeenth- 
century divines, he hardly ever quotes. 
As to his tastes and habits, we are in- 
formed, further, that he was fond of re- 
ligious music, and took for his under-sec- 
retary an ex-chorister of St. Paul's, that 
he might play to him upon the organ. He 
liked building and planting, and one of 
his few letters preserved bears witness to 
these tastes, and is altogether so charac- 
teristic, and, in the paucity of records 
concerning Butler, so valuable, that I will 
quote it. It is to the Duchess of Somer- 
set, and written in 1751, just after he had 
taken possession of the see of Durham: — 


I had amind to see Auckland before I wrote 
to your Grace; and as you take so kind a part 
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in everything which contributes to my satis- 
faction, I am sure you will be pleased to hear 
that the place is a very agreeable one, and 
fully answering expectations, except that one 
of the chief prospects, which is very pretty 
(the river Wear, with hills much diversified 
rising above it), is too bare of wood ; the park, 
not much amiss as to that, but I am obliged to 
pale it anew all round, the old pale being 
quite decayed. This will give an opportunity, 
with which I am much pleased, to take in 
forty or fifty acres completely wooded, though 
with that enlargement it will scarce be sufficient 
for the hospitality of the country. These, 
with some little improvements and very great 
repairs, take up my leisure time. 

Thus, madam, I seem to have laid out a 
very long life for myself ; yet, in reality, every- 
thing I see puts me in mind of the shortness 
and uncertainty of it: the arms and inscrip- 
tions of my precedessors, what they did and 
what they neglected, and (from accidental cir- 
cumstances) the very place itself, and the 
rooms I walk through and sit in. And when 
I consider, in one view, the many things, of 
the kind I have just mentioned, which I have 
upon my hands, I feel the burlesque of being 
employed in this manner at my time of life. 
But in another view, and taking in all circum- 
stances, these things, as trifling as they may 
appear, no less than things of greater impor- 
tance, seem to be put upon me to do, or at 
least to begin ; whether I am to live to com- 
plete any or all of them, is not my concern. 


With Butler’s taste for building and im- 
proving is connected a notable incident. 
While at Bristol he restored the episco- 
pal palace and chapel, and in the chapel 
he put up an altar-piece, which is de- 
scribed as “of black marble, inlaid with a 
milk-white cross of white marble, which is 


plain, and has a good effect.” For those 
bare Hanoverian times this was a reredos 
case. Butler’s cross excited astonish- 
ment and gave offence, and Lord Chan- 
cellor Hardwick begged a subsequent 
bishop of Bristol, Dr. Young, to have it 
taken down. Young made the excellent 
answer, that it should never be said that 
Bishop Young had pulled down what 
Bishop Butler had set up; and the cross 
remained until the palace was burnt and 
the marble altar-piece destroyed in the 
Bristol riots in 1831. But the erection of 
this cross was connected with his remarks, 
in his Durham charge, on the use and 
importance of external religion, and 
caused it to be reported that Butler had 
died in the communion of the Church 
of Rome. Pamphleteers and newspaper- 
writers handled the topic in the style 
we know so well. Archbishop Secker 
thought it necessary to write in denial of 
his friend’s perversion, owning, as he did 





so, that for himself he wished the cross 
had not been put up; and Butler’s ac 
cuser replied, as “ Phileleutheros,” to 
Secker, that “such anecdote had been 
given him, and that he was yet of opinion 
there is not anything improbable in it, 
when it is considered that the same pre- 
late put up the popish insignia of the cross 
in his chapel, when at Bristol; and in his 
last episcopal ‘charge has squinted very 
much towards that superstition.” An- 
other writer not only maintained that the 
cross and the charge together amounted 
to full proof of a strong attachment to the 
idolatrous communion of the Church of 
Rome, but volunteered to account for 
Butler’s “tendency this way,” as he 
called it. This he did “from the natural 
melancholy and gloominess of Dr. Butler’s 
disposition, from his great fondness for 
the lives of Romish saints, and their books 
of mystic piety; from his drawing his no- 
tions of teaching men religion, not from 
the New Testament, but from philosoph- 
ical and political opinions of his own; and, 
above all, from his transition from a strict 
Dissenter amongst the Presbyterians to a 
rigid Churchman, and his sudden and un- 
expected elevation to great wealth and 
dignity in the Church.” It was impossi- 
ble that Butler should be understood by 
the ordinary religious world of his own 
day. But no intelligent man can now 
read the Durham charge without feelin 

that its utterer lives in a higher worl 

than that in which disputes between Ca- 
tholicism and Protestantism, and ques- 
tions of going over to Rome, or at any 
rate, “squinting very much towards that 
superstition,” have their being. Butler 
speaks as a man with an awful sense of 
religion, yet plainly seeing, as he says, 
“the deplorable distinction” of his own 
age to be “an avowed scorn of religion in 
some, and a growing disregard to it in the 
generality.” He speaks with “the im- 
moral thoughtlessness,” as he calls it, of 
the bulk of mankind astounding and griev- 
ing his soul; and with the single desire 
“to beget a practical sense of religion 
upon their hearts.” “The form of relig- 
ion,” he says, with his invincible sense 
for reality, “may indeed be where there 
is little of the thing itself; but the thing 
itself cannot be preserved among man- 
kind without the form.” And the form 
he exhorts to is no more than what now- 
adays all religious people would think 
matter of course to be practised, and 
where not practised, to be enjoined: fam- 
ily prayer, grace at meals, that the clergy 
should visit their parishioners, and should 
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lay hold of natural opportunities, such as 
confirmation or sickness, for serious con- 
versation with them, and for turning their 
thoughts towards religion. 

Butler met John Wesley, and one would 
like to have a full record of what passed 
at such a meeting. But all that we know 
is, that when Butler was at Bristol, Wes- 
ley, who admired the “ Analogy,” and who 
was then preaching to the Kingswood 
miners, had an interview with him; that 
Butler “expressed his pleasure at the 
seriousness which Wesley’s preaching 
awakened, but blamed him for sanction- 
ing that violent physical excitement which 
was considered almost a necessary part of 
the so-called new birth.” 

I have kept for the last the description 
we have from Surtees, the historian of 
Durham, of Butler’s person and man- 
ners :— 


During the short time that he held the see 
[says Surtees] he conciliated all hearts. In 
advanced years, and on the episcopal throne, 
he retained the same genuine modesty and 
native sweetness of disposition which had dis- 
tinguished him in youth and in retirement. 
During the ministerial performance of the 
sacred office, a divine animation seemed to 
pervade his whole manner, and lighted up his 
pale, wan countenance, already marked with 
the progress of disease. 


From another source we hear: — 


He was of a most reverend aspect — his 
face thin and pale; but there was a divine 
placidness in his countenance, which inspired 
veneration, and expressed the most benevo- 
lent mind. His white hair hung gracefully 
on his shoulders, and his whole figure was 
patriarchal. 


This description would not ill suit Wesley 
himself, and it may be thought, perhaps, 
that here at any rate, if not in the letter to 
Sir Robert Walpole, we find the saint. 
And doubtless, where the eye is so single 
and the thoughts are so chastened as they 
were with Butler, the saintly character 
will never be far off; but still the total 
impression left by Butler is not exactly, I 
repeat, that of a saint. 

Butler stood alone in his time and 
amongst his generation. Yet the most 
cursory reader can perceive that, in his 
writings, there is constant reference to the 
controversies of his time, and to the men 
of his generation. He himself has pointed 
this out as a possible cause of obscurity. 
In the preface to the second edition of his 
sermons he says: — 


A subject may be treated in a manner which 
all along supposes the reader acquainted with 
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what has been said upon it both by ancient 
and modern writers, and with what is the pres- 
ent state of opinion in the world concerning 
such subject. This will create a difficulty of a 
very peculiar kind, and even throw an ob- 
scurity over the whole before those who are 
not thus informed ; but those who are, will be 
disposed to excuse such a manner, and other 
things of the like kind, as a saving of their 
patience. 


This reference to contemporary opinion, 
if it sometimes occasions difficulty in fol- 
lowing him, makes his treatment of his 
subject more real and earnest. When he 
recurs so persistently to self-love, he is 
thinking of the “strange affectation in 
many people of explaining away all par- 
ticular affections, and representing the 
whole of life as nothing but one continual 
exercise of self-love,” by which he had so 
often been made impatient. One of the 
signal merits of Mr. Pattison’s admirable 
sketch, in “ Essays and Reviews,” of the 
course of religious ideas in England from 
the Revolution to the middle of the 
eighteenth century, is that it so clearly 
marks this correspondence, at the time 
when Butler wrote, between what En- 
glish society argued and what English 
theology answered. Society was full of 
discussions about religion, of objections 
to eternal punishment as inconsistent with 


the divine goodness, and to a system of 
future rewards as subversive of a disinter- 
ested love of virtue :— 


The deistical writers [says Mr. Pattison] 
formed the atmosphere which educated people 
breathed. The objections the “ Analogy” 
meets are not new and unreasoned objections, 
but such as had worn well, and had borne the 
rub of controversy, because they were genuine. 
It was in society, and not in his study, that 
Butler had learned the weight of the deistical 
arguments. 


And in a further sentence Mr. Pattison, 
in my opinion, has almost certainly put his 
finger on the determining cause of the 
“ Analogy’s ” existence : — 


At the queen’s philosophical parties, where 
these topics were canvassed with earnestness 
and freedom, Butler must often have felt the 
impotence of reply in detail, and seen, as he 
says, “ how impossible it must be, in a cursory 
conversation, to unite all into one argument, 
and represent it as it ought to be.” 


That connection of the “ Analogy” with 
the queen’s philosophical parties seems to 
me an idea inspired by true critical genius. 
These parties given by Queen Caroline, 
a clever and strong-minded woman, the 
recluse and grave Butler had, as her clerk 
of the closet, to attend regularly. Discus- 
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sion was free at them, and there Butler no 
doubt heard in abundance the talk of what 
is well described as the “loose kind of 
deism which was the then tone of fashion- 
able circles.” The “ Analogy,” with its 
peculiar strain and temper, is the result. 
“ Cavilling and objecting upon any subject 
is much easier than clearing up difficulties ; 
and this last part will always be put upon 
the defenders of religion.” Surely that 
must be a reminiscence of the “loose kind 
of deism” and of its maintainers! And 
then comes the very sentence which Mr. 
Pattison has in part quoted, and which is 
worth quoting entire : — 


Then, again, the general evidence of religion 
is complex and various. It consists of a long 
series of things, one preparatory and confirmin 
another, from the very beginning of the worl 
to the present time. And ’tis easy to see how 
impossible it must be, in a cursory conversa- 
tion, to unite all this into one argument and 
represent it as it ought ; and, could it be done, 
how utterly indisposed people would be to 
attend to it. I say in a cursory conversation, 
whereas unconnected objections are thrown 
out in a few words and are easily apprehended, 
without more attention than is usual in com- 
mon talk. So that notwithstanding we have 
the best cause in the world, and though a man 
were very capable of defending it, yet I know 
not why he should be forward to undertake it 
upon so great a disadvantage and to so little 
good effect, as it must be done amidst the 
gaiety and carelessness of common conversa- 
tion, 


In those remarks to the Durham clergy 
Butler, I say again, was surely thinking of 
difficulties with which he had _ himself 
wrestled, and of which the remembrance 
made the strenuous tone of his “ Anal- 
ogy,” as he labored at it, yet more strenu- 


ous. What a seva indignatio burns in 
the following passage from the conclusion 
to that work : — 


Let us suppose that the evidence of religion 
in general, and of Christianity, has been 
seriously inquired into by all reasonable men 
among us. Yet we find many professedly to 
reject both, upon speculative principles of in- 
fidelity. And allof them do not content them- 
selves with a bare neglect of religion, and 
enjoying their imaginary freedom from its re- 
straints. Some go much beyond this. The 
deride God’s moral government over the worl 
They renounce his protection and defy his 
justice. They ridicule and vilify Christianity, 
and blaspheme the author of it ; and take all 
occasions to manifest a scorn and contempt of 
revelation. This amounts to an active setting 
themselves against religion, to what may be 
considered as a positive principle of irreligion, 
which they cultivate within themselves, and, 
whether they intend this effect or not, render 
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habitual, as a good man does the contrary 
principle. And others, who are not charge- 
able with all this profligateness, yet are in 
avowed opposition to religion, as if discov- 
ered to be groundless. 


And with the same penetrating tone of 
one who has seen with his own eyes that 
of which he complains, has heard it with 
his own ears, suffered’ from it in his own 
person, Butler, in 1740, talks of “the dark 
prospects before us from that profligate- 
ness of manners and scorn of religion 
which so generally abound ; ” and in 1751, 
speaking in the last year but one of his 
life, thus begins his charge to the clergy 
of Durham : — 


It is impossible for me, my brethren, upon 
our first meeting of this kind, to forbear 
lamenting with you the general decay of re- 
ligion in this nation, which is now observed 
by every one, and has been for some time the 
complaint of all serious persons. The influ- 
ence of it is more and more wearing out of 
the minds of men, even of those who do not 
pretend to enter into speculations upon the 
subject. But the number of those who do, 
and who profess themselves unbelievers, in- 
creases, and with their numbers their zeal. 


One cannot but ask oneself, when one 
considers the steadiness of our country 
through the French Revolution, when one 
considers the power and prevalence of re- 
ligion, even after every deduction has 
been made for what impairs its strength, 
the power and prevalence, I say, of relig- 
ion in our country at this day, one cannot 
but ask oneself whether Butler was not 
over-desponding, whether he saw the 
whole real state of things, whether he did 
not attach over-importance to certain 
workings which he did see. Granted that 
he himself did something to cure the evil 
which he describes; granted that others 
did something; yet, had the evil existed 
fully as he describes it, I doubt whether 
he, and Wesley, and all the other physi- 
cians, could have cured it. I doubt, even, 
whether their effort would itself have been 
possible. Look ata contemporary of But- 
ler in France —a man who, more than any 
one else, reminds me of Butler — the great 
French statesman, the greatest, in my 
opinion, that France has ever had — Tur- 
got. Turgot was like Butler in his mental 
energy, his deep moral and intellectual ar- 
dour, his strenuousness. “Every science, 
every language, every literature, every 
business,” says Michelet, “interested 
Turgot.” But that in which Turgot most 
resembled Butler was what Michelet calls 
his ferocity—what I should rather call 
his s@va indignatio. Like Butler, Tur- 
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got was filled with an astonished, awful, 
oppressive sense of “the immoral thought- 
lessness” of men; of the heedless, haz- 
ardous way in which they deal with things 
of the greatest moment to them; of the 
immense, incalculable misery, which is due 
to this cause. “The greatest evils in 
life,’ Turgot held, just as Butler did, 
“have had their rise from somewhat which 
was thought of too little importance to be 
attended to.” And for these serious na- 
tures religion, one would think, is the line 
of labour which would naturally first sug- 
gest itself. And Turgot was destined for 
the Church; he prepared to take orders, 
like Butler. But, in 1752, when Butler 
lay dying at Bath, Turgot — the true spir- 
itual yoke-fellow of Butler, with Butler’s 
sacred horror at men’s frivolity, with But- 
ler’s sacred ardour for rescuing them from 
the consequences of it— Turgot, at the 
age of twenty-five, could stand religion, as 
in France it then presented itself to him, 
no longer. “// jeta ce masque,” says 
Michelet, adopting an expression of Tur- 
ot’s own; “he flung away that mask.” 
e took to the work of civil government ; 
in what spirit we many of us know, and 
whoever of us does not know should make 
it his business to learn. Nine years after- 
wards began his glorious administration 
as intendant of the Limousin, in which 
for thirteen years he showed what manner 
of spirit he was of When, in 1774, he 
became minister and controller-general, 
he showed the same thing on a more con- 
spicuous stage. “ Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are nobly serious, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are of 
good report ” —that is the history of Tur- 
got’s administration. He was a Joseph 
Butler in government. True, his work, 
though done as secular administration, has 
in fact and reality a religious character; 
all work like his has a religious character. 
But the point to seize is here: that in our 
country, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, a man like Butler is still possible 
in religion; in France he is only possible 
in civil government. And that is what I 
call a true “decay of religion, the influ- 
ence of it more and more wearing out of 
the minds of men.” The very existence 
and work of Butler proves, in spite of his 
own desponding words, that matters had 
= 7 his time gone so far as this in En- 
and. 
. But indeed Mr. Pattison, in the admira- 
ble essay which I have mentioned, sup- 
plies us with almost positive evidence that 
it had not. Amongst a number of in- 


‘serious power in this country. 
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structive quotations to show the state of 
religion in England between 1700 and 
1750, Mr. Pattison gives an extract from 
a violent newspaper, the /ndependent 
Whig, which had been attacking the 
clergy for their many and great offences, 
and counselling them to mend their ways. 
And then it goes on: — 


The High-Church Popish clergy will laugh 
in their sleeves at this advice, and think there 
is folly enough yet left among the laity to sup- 
port their authority ; and will hug themselves, 
and rejoice over the ignorance of the univer- 
sities, the stupidity of the drunken squires, the 
panic of the tender sex, and the never-to-be- 
shaken constancy of the multitude. 


The date of that extract is 1720. The 
language is the well-known language of 
Liberal friends of progress when they 
speak of persons and institutions which 
are inconvenient to them. But it proves, 
to my mind — and there is plenty of other 
evidence to prove the same thing — that 
religion, whatever may have been the de- 
ficiencies of itself and of its friends, was 
nevertheless, in 1720, still a very great and 
And cer- 
tainly it did not suddenly cease to be so 
between 1720 and 1750. 

No, Butler’s mournful language has, it 
is almost certain, something of exaggera- 
tion init. Toa man of Butler’s serious- 
ness the world will always afford plenty of 
matter for apprehension and sorrow. And 
to add to this were the circumstances of 
his time, especially trying to an earnest 
dealer, such as he was, with great thoughts 
and great interests. There was his bitter 
personal experience of “the loose kind of 
deism which was the tone of fashionable 
circles.” There was his impatience — 
half contemptuous, half indignant — of a 
state of things where, as Mr. Pattison 
says, “the religious writer had now to ap- 
pear at the bar of criticism,” but of such 
criticism! “If ever there was a time,” 
says Mr. Pattison, again, “when abstract 
speculation was brought down from inac- 
cessible heights and compelled to be intel- 
ligible, it was the period from the Revolu- 
tion to 1750.” This in itself was all very 
good, and Butler would have been the 
last man to wish it otherwise. But to 
whom was abstract speculation required 
thus to make itself intelligible? To the 
“fashionable circles,” to the whole multi- 
tude of loose thinkers and loose livers, 
who might choose to lend half an ear for 
half an hour to the great argument. “ It 
must gain,” we are told, “ the wits and the 
town.” Hence the seva indignatio. 

And therefore Butler, when he gets 
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into the pulpit, or when he sits down at his 
writing-table, will have the thing out with 
his adversaries. He will “ unite it all into 
one argument and represent it as it ought,” 
and he will fairly argue his objectors 
down. He will place himself on their 
own ground, take their own admissions, 
and will prove to them, in a manner irre- 
sistible to any fair thinker, that they are 
all wrong, and that they are bound to 
make their life and practice, what it is not, 
religious. 

There is a word which I have often 
used, and with my use of which some of 
those who hear me may possibly be famil- 
iar; the Greek words efzeckes or epietkeia, 
meaning that which is sweetly reasonable, 
or sweet reasonableness. But the more 
original meaning of epeikes, epieikeia, is 
that which has an air of consummate truth 
and likelihood, the prepossessingness of 
that which has this air; and efzezkeia is 
to be rendered “sweet reasonableness,” 
because that which above all things has an 
air of truth and likelihood, that which, 
therefore, above all things is prepossess- 
ing, is whatever is sweetly reasonable. 
You know what a power was this quality 
in the talkings and dealings of Jesus 
Christ ; efze‘keia is the very word to char- 
acterize true Christianity. And this Chris- 
tianity wins, not byan argumentative vic- 
tory, not by going through a long debate 
with a person, examining the arguments 
for his case from beginning to end, and 
making him confess that, whether he feels 
disposed to yield or no, yet in fair logic 
and fair reason he ought to yield. But it 
puts something that tends to transform 
him and his practice, it puts this particular 
thing in such a way that he feels dis- 
posed and eager to lay hold of it; and he 
does lay hold of it, though without at all 
perceiving, very often, the whole scheme 
to which it belongs; and thus his prac- 
tice gets changed. This, I think, every 
one will admit to be Christianity’s charac- 
teristic way of getting people to embrace 
religion. Now, itis to be observed how 
totally unlike a way it is to Butler’s, al- 
though Butler’s object is the same as 
Christianity’s —to get people to embrace 
religion. And the object being the same, 
it must strike every one that the way fol- 
lowed by Christianity has the advantage 
of a far greater effectualness than Butler’s 
way; since people are much more easily 
attracted into making a change than ar- 
gued into it. However, Butler seems to 
think that enough has been done if it has 
been proved to people, in such a way as 
to silence their arguments on the other 
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side, that they ough? to make a change. 
For he says expressly : — 


There being, as I have shown, such evidence 
for religion as is sufficient in reason to influ- 
ence men to embrace it, to object that it is 
not to be imagined mankind w2// be influenced 
by such evidence is nothing to the purpose of 
the foregoing treatise (his “ Analogy”). For 
the purpose of it is not to inquire what sort of 
creatures mankind are, but what the light and 
knowledge which is afforded them requires 
they should be; to show how in reason they 
ought to behave, not how in fact they will be- 
have. This depends upon themselves and is 
their own concern -—the personal concern of 
each man in particular. And how little re- 
gard the generality have to it, experience 
indeed does too fully show. But religion, 
considered as a probation, has had its end 
upon all persons to whom it has been pro- 
posed with evidence sufficient in reason to in- 
fluence their practice ; for by this means they 
have been put into a state of probation, let 
them behave as they will in it. 


So that, in short, Butler’s notion of con- 
verting the loose deists of fashionable 
circles comes to this: by being plied with 
evidence sufficient 7” reason to influence 
their practice, they are to be put intoa 
state of probation; let them behave as 
they will in it. Probably no one can hear 
such language without a secret dissatisfac- 
tion. For after all, if religionis your object, 
and to change people’s behavour, what is 
the use of saying that you will inquire not 
what they are, but how in reason they 
ought to behave? Why,itis what they are 
which determines their sense of how they 
ought to behave. Make them, therefore, 
so to feel what they are, as to get a fruit- 
ful sense of how ya ought to behave. 
The founder of Christianity did so; and 
whatever success Christianity has had, 
has been gained by this method. 
However, Butler’s line is what it is. 
We are concerned with what we can use 
of it. With his argumentative triumph 
over the loose thinkers and talkers of his 
day, so far as it is a triumph won by tak- 
ing their own data and using their own 
admissions, we are not concerned unless 
their admissions and their data are ours 
too; and they are not. But it is affirmed, 
not only that the loose deist of fashionable 
circles could not answer the “ Analogy,” 
it is affirmed that the “Analogy” is un- 
answerable. It is asserted not only that 
Hobbes or Shaftesbury delivered an un- 
satisfactory theory of morals, and that 
Butler in his sermons disputed their rea- 
sonings with success; but it is asserted 
that Butler, on his side, “pursued pre- 
cisely the same mode of reasoning in the 
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science of morals as his great predeces- 
sor, Newton, had done in the system of 
nature,” and that by so doing Butler has 
“formed and concluded a happy alliance 
between faith and philosophy.” Achieve- 
ment of this kind is what the “time- 
spirit,” or Zeit-Geist, which sweeps awa 

so much that is local and personal, will 
certainly respect; achievement of this 
sort deeply concerns us. An unanswer- 
able work on the evidence of religion, a 
science of human nature and of morals 
reached by a method as sure as Newton’s, 
a happy alliance between faith and phil- 
osophy — what can concern us so deeply? 
If Butler accomplished all this, he does 
indeed give us what we can use; he is in- 
deed great. But supposing he turns out 
not to have accomplished all this, what 
then? Does he vanish away? Does he 


ives us nothing which we canuse? And 
if he does give us something which we 
can use, what is it; and if he remains a 
great man to us still, why does he? 


Let us begin with the sermons at the 
Rolls, Butler’s first publication. You 
have heard, for I have quoted it, the un- 
bounded praise which has been given to 
the three sermons on “ Human Nature.” 
And they do indeed lay the foundation for 
the whole doctrine of the sermons at the 
Rolls, the body of sermons wherein is 
given Butler’s system of moral philosophy. 
Their argument is familiar, probably, to 
many of us. Let me recite it briefly by 
abridging the best of all possible accounts 
of it — Butler’s own in his preface : — 


Mankind has various instincts and princi- 
ples of action. The generality of mankind 
obey their instincts and principles, all of them, 
those propensities we call good as well as the 
bad, according to the constitution of their 
body and the external circumstances which 
they are in. They are not wholly governed 
by self-love, the love of power, and sensual 
appetites ; they are frequently influenced by 
friendship, compassion, gratitude ; and even a 
general abhorrence of what is base, and. liking 
of what is fair and just, take their turn amongst 
the other motives of action. This is the par- 
tial inadequate notion of human nature treated 
of in the first discourse, and it is by this na- 
ture, if one may speak so, that the world is in 
fact influenced and kept in that tolerable order 
in which it is. 

Mankind in thus acting would act suitably 
to their whole nature, if no more were to be 
said of man’s nature than what has been now 
said. But that is not a complete account of 
man’s nature. Somewhat further must be 
brought in to give us an adequate notion of it 
—namely, that one of those principles of 
action — conscience or reflection — compared 
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with the rest as they all stand together in the 
nature of man, plainly bears upon it marks of 
authority over all the rest, and claims the ab- 
solute direction of them a!l, to allow or forbid 
their gratification ; a disapprobation of reflec- 
tion being in itself a principle manifestly supe- 
rior to a mere propension. And the conclu- 
sion is, that to allow no more to this superior 
principle or part of our nature than to other 
parts, to let it govern and guide only occa- 
sionally in common with the rest, as its turn 
happens to come, from the temper and circum- 
stances one happens to be in—this is not to 
act comformably to the constitution of man, 
neither can any human creature be said to act 
conformably to his constitution and nature 
unless he allows to that superior principle the 
absolute authority which is due to it. And 
this conclusion is abundantly confirmed from 
hence—that one may determine what course 
of action the economy of man’s nature re- 
oo, without so much as learning in what 

egrees of strength the several principles pre- 
vail, or which of them have actually the great- 
est influence. 


And the whole scope and subject of the 
three sermons on “ Human Nature,” But- 
ler describes thus : — 


They were intended to explain what is meant 
by the nature of man, when it is said that 
virtue consists in following, and vice in de- 
viating from it; and by explaining to show 
that the assertion is true. 


Now, it may be at once allowed that 
Butler’s notion of human nature as con- 
sisting of a number of instincts and prin- 
ciples of action, with conscience as a 
superior principle presiding over them, 
corresponds in a general way with facts 
of which we are all conscious, and if prac- 
tically acted upon would be found to work 
satisfactorily. When Butler says, “Let 
any plain honest man before he engages 
in any course of action, ask himself ‘Is 
this Iam going about right, or is it wrong? 
is it good or is it evil?’ and I do not in 
the least doubt but that this question would 
be answered agreeably to truth and virtue 
by almost any fair man in almost any cir- 
cumstance,” — when Butler says this he 
is on solid ground, and his whole scheme 
has its rise, indeed, in the sense that this 
ground zs solid. When he calls our nature 
“the voice of God within us,” when he 
suggests that there may be, “ distinct from 
the reflection of reason, a mutual sympathy 
between each particular of the species, a 
fellow feeling common to mankind,” when 
he finely says of conscience, “Had it 
strength as it has right, had it power as it 
has manifest authority, it would absolutely 
govern the world,” —in all this Butler is 
in contact with the most precious truth 
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and reality, and so far as this truth and 
reality inform the scheme which he has 
drawn out for human nature, his scheme 
has life in it. 

Equally may it be allowed that the errors 
which his scheme is designed to correct, 
are errors indeed. If the Epicureans, or 
Hobbes, or any one else, “ explain the de- 
sire of praise and of being beloved, as no 
other than desire of safety; regard to our 
country, even in the most virtuous charac- 
ter, as nothing but regard to ourselves; 
curiosity as proceeding from interest or 
pride ; as if there were no such passions 
in mankind as desire of esteem, or of being 
beloved, or of knowledge,”—these de- 
lineators of human nature represent it 
fantastically. If Shaftesbury, laying it 
down that virtue is the happiness of man, 
and encountered by the objection that one 
may be not convinced of this happy ten- 
dency of virtue, or may be of a contrary 
opinion, meets the objection by determin- 
ing that the case is without remedy, this 
noble moralist moralizes ill. If Butler 
found some persons (probably the loose 
deists of fashionable circles) “ who, upon 
principle, set up for suppressing the affec- 
tion of compassion as a weakness, so that 
there is I know not what of fashion on 
this side, and by some means or other the 
whole world, almost, is run into the ex- 
tremes of insensibility towards the dis- 
tresses of their fellow creatures,” — if 
this was so, then the fashionable theory of 
human nature was vicious and false, and 
Butler, in seeking to substitute a better 
for it, was quite right. 

But Butler himself brings in somebod 
as asking: “ Allowing that mankind hat 
the rule of right within itself, what obliga- 
tions are we under to attend to and follow 
it?” And he answers this question quite 
fairly : “ Your obligation to obey this law, 
is its being the law of your nature.” But 
let us vary the question a little, and ask 
Butler: “Suppose your scheme of human 
nature to correspond in a general way, but 
not more, with facts of which we are con- 
scious, and to promise to work practically 
well enough, what obligations are we under 
to attend to and follow it?” Butler can- 
not now answer us: “ Your obligation to 
obey this law, is its being the law of your 
nature.” For. this is just what is not yet 
made out. All that we suppose to be yet 
made out about Butler’s scheme of human 
nature, its array of instincts and principles 
with the superior principle of conscience 
presiding, is that the scheme has a general 
correspondence with facts of human na- 
ture whereof we are conscious. But the 
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time-comes, sooner or later the time comes, 
to individuals and even to societies, when 
the foundations of the great deep are 
broken up and everything is in question, 
and people want surer holding-ground than 
a sense of general correspondence, in any 
scheme and rule of human nature pro- 
posed to them, with facts whereof they 
are conscious. They ask themselves what 
this sense of general correspondence is 
worth, they sift the facts of which they 
are conscious, and their consciousness of 
which seemed to lend a credibility to the 
scheme; they insist on strict verification 
of whatever is to be admitted, and the au- 
thority of the scheme with them stands or 
falls according as it does or does not come 
out undamaged after all this process has 
been gone through. If Butler’s scheme 
of human nature comes out undamaged 
after being submitted to a process of this 
kind, then it is indeed, as its admirers call 
it, a Newtonian work; it is a work “ placed 
on the firm basis of observation and ex- 
periment ;” it is a true work of discovery. 
His doctrine may, with justice, be then 
called “an ‘irresistible doctrine made out 
according to the strict truth of our mental 
constitution.” 

Let us take Butler’s natural history of 
what he calls our instincts and principles 
of action. It is this. They have been 
implanted in us; put into us ready-made, 
to serve certain ends intended by the au- 
thor of our nature. When we see what 
each of them “is in itself, as placed in our 
nature by its author, it will plainly appear 
for what ends it was placed there.” 
“Perfect goodness in the Deity,” says 
Butler, “is the principle from whence the 
universe was brought into being, and by 
which it is preserved ; and general benevo- 
lence is the great law of the moral crea- 
tion.” But some of our passions and pos- 
sessions seem to go against goodness and 
benevolence. However, we could not do 
without our stock of natural affections, be- 
cause “that would leave us without a suf- 
ficient principle of action.” “ Reason 
alone,” argues Butler — 

Reason alone, whatever any one may wish, 
is not in reality a sufficient motive of virtue in 
such a creature as man; but this reason, 
joined with those affections which Ged has 
impressed upon his heart ; and when these are 
allowed scope to exercise themselves, but 
under strict government and direction of rea- 
son, then it is we act suitably to our nature, 
and to the circumstances God has placed us in, 


And even those affections which seem to 
create difficulties for us are purposely 
given, he says — ° 
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Some of them as a guard against the vio- 
lent assaults of others, and in our own de- 
fence ; some in behalf of others, and all of 
them to put us upon, and help to carry us 
through, a course of behaviour suitable to our 
condition, 


For— 


As God Almighty foresaw the irregularities 
and disorders, both natural and moral, which 
would happen in this state of things, he hath 
graciously made some provision against them, 
by giving us several passions and affections, 
which arise from, or whose objects are, those 
disorders, Of this sort are fear, resentment, 
compassion, and others, of which there could 
be no occasion or use in a perfect state, but 
in the present-we should be exposed to greater 
inconveniences without them, though there 
are very considerable ones which they them- 
selves are the occasion of. 


This is Butler’s natural history of the 
origin of our principles of action. I take 
leave to say that it is zo¢ based on obser- 
vation and experiment. It is not physi- 
ology, but fanciful hypothesis. Therefore 
it is not Newtonian, for Newton said, 
“ Hypotheses non fingo.” Andaman, ina 
time of great doubt and unsettlement, find- 
ing many things fail him which have been 
confidently pressed on his acceptance, 
looking earnestly for something which he 
feels he can really go upon, and which 
will prove to him a sure stay, and coming 
to Butler because he hears that in the 
ethical discussions of his sermons Butler 
supplies, as Mackintosh says, “ truths 
more satisfactorily established by him, 
and more worthy of the name of discovery, 
than perhaps any with which we are ac- 
quainted,” such a man, I think, cannot 
but be disconcerted and impatient to find 
that Butler’s ethics involve an immense 
hypothesis to start with, as to the origin 
and final causes of all our passions and 
affections. 

And disconcerted and impatient, I am 
afraid, we must for the present leave 
him. MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER L. 


FRED’s visit to “ The Beeches ” came 
to an end next day. Yorke went with him 
as far as London, to look out for a second 
horse, it being arranged that he should 
return the following morning in time to 
accompany Miss Cathy tothe meet. Even 
if he could not procure a horse in the 
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time, Jumping Joseph at any rate would 
be available, that useful animal having had 
but an easy day’s work on the last occa- 
sion. Yorke wanted to find a groom also, 
for although there were plenty of spare 
men in Mr. Peevor’s stables, the horses 
there never got thoroughly groomed; but 
as regards feeding, that gentleman had so 
frequently adverted to the fact of there 
being plenty of forage available, that Yorke 
felt that there would be no chance of being 
allowed to pay his own corn-bill. In truth 
he was now established on the footing of 
a family friend. Mr. Peevor enlarged on 
the culation conferred on them by his 
stay, and on his kindness in accompanying 
Miss Cathy out hunting; with such an 
escort he no longer felt nervous about his 
daughter going out, Mr. Peevor being 
apparently under the impression that the 
proximity of another rider was a guaran- 
tee against falls. Yorke, for his part, felt 
that his visit, if prolonged much longer, 
must needs have a critical issue; but al- 
though his pulse did not rise higher at the 
prospect, he was nothing loath to let mat- 
ters take their course as chance might dic- 
tate. He felt more interested in Lucy than 
a few days ago he could have believed it 
possible to be about any woman again, al- 
though not clear as yet whether he was in 
love with her; and he was still in doubt 
about the state of her feelings for him, 
and whether the little demonstrations in 
his favour which he could not but observe 
were spontaneous tributes to his effect on 
her, or parts of a design. This doubt 
perhaps rendered him less eager than he 
might otherwise have been; but if he 
could be sure that she really cared for 
him, why then 

The first-class passengers in the down 
train on the morning of Yorke’s return to 
“The Beeches” were for the most part 
hunting men, bound to the next station be- 
yond Hamwell, several horse-boxes bring- 
ing up the rear; but one occupant of 
Yorke’s compartment was evidently not 
bent on the chase—a middle-aged man 
with square face and figure and short 
stubby hair, who wore black trousers and 
a white waistcoat, notwithstanding the 
season of the year. This traveller was at- 
tended to his carriage by a gentlemanly- 
looking person, bearing a basket, which 
the latter handed to him before himself 
retiring to a second-class compartment. 
The stranger, depositing the basket care- 
fully by his side, sat bolt upright all the 
way down, as if it might injure the sit of 
his clothes to lean back, with a gloved 





hand holding the other glove (of lavender 
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colour) and resting on his knee, and Yorke 
noticed that the fingers of the ungloved 
hand were short and stumpy and not over 
clean. This gentleman, with reference to 
Yorke’s costume, ventured on the remark 
that he concluded Yorke was going ’unt- 
ing — hunting, he added, correcting him- 
self; observing further that it seemed to 
be a fine ’unting morning, a fine morning 
for hunting, — that is, if the night’s rain 
had not made the ground too ’eavy — what 
one might call too heavy. The conversa- 
tion dropped at this point, Yorke taking 
refuge in his paper, while the gentleman 
occupied himself with looking at the cush- 
ions on the opposite side of the carriage, 
occasionally lifting the cover of the basket 
beside him to peep at the contents. At 
Hamwell station he got out after Yorke, 
the gentlemanly-looking person coming up 
to relieve him of the basket. Passing 
through the station to the road outside, 
Yorke saw that the only carriage waiting 
there was Mr. Peevor’s landau. The 
stranger stepped towards it, the coachman 
touching his hat. The gentlemanly-look- 
ing person opened the door, for there was 
no footman, and the stranger was about 
to step in, when Yorke said, “ We are ap- 
parently bound for the same destination ; 


I presume,” he continued with happy divi- 
nation, “I have the pleasure of speaking 


to Mr. Hanckes?” “’Anckes is my 
name, sir,” replied the other; “my name 
is Hanckes: after you, sir, if you please.” 
When they were seated, the gentlemanly- 
looking person handed the basket in, and 
mounted on the vacant seat by the coach- 
man. ; 


“Staying in the house, are you, sir,”. 


said Mr. Hanckes, as they drove along, 
“and going out ’unting with Miss Cathe- 
rine? She is wonderful fond of hunting is 
Miss Catherine, and a beautiful ’orse- 
woman — a beautiful horsewoman, as one 
may say, and a wonderful ’ard rider for a 
young lady — wonderful hard.” In such 
conversation the drive was passed, Mr. 
Hanckes dropping his h’s freely by the 
way, but always making a more or less 
successful cast to recover them. Arrived 
at “The Beeches,” they meet the two 
younger ladies in the hall; and Mr. 
Hanckes, taking the basket from the gen- 
tlemanly-looking person, presents each of 
them with a splendid bouquet of hothouse 
flowers, keeping two more in reserve for 
Mrs. and Miss Peevor, when they should 
be found. Mr. Hanckes made his offer- 
ings with considerable nervousness of 
manner, especially, so it seemed to Yorke, 
when approaching Lucy; and he noticed 
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also that while Cathy, who was dressed for 
riding, received her gift without any em- 
barrassment — merely saying, “ Oh, thank 
you, Mr. Hanckes; what lovely flowers! I 
must take them up-stairs and put them in 
water; I can’t wear them out hunting, you 
know ” — Lucy blushed a little, and stood 
holding the flowers in her hand as if not 
knowing exactly what to do with them. 
But Yorke could not wait to see the issue ; 
for it was time to start for the meet, and 
the pony-carriage in which he was to 
drive Miss Cathy there was standing ready 
at the door. Indeed the little incident 
did not make much impression at the 
time; but it flashed upon him as he was 
driving along that this delicate attention to 
the four ladies was in fact intended solely 
for Lucy. Something in Mr. Hanckes’s 
manner when presenting his offering, coup- 
led with the young lady’s embarrassment 
at receiving it, created the suspicion; and 
thinking over what had passed during that 
brief space, the conviction suddenly pos- 
sessed him— derived, perhaps, from his 
own unfortunate experiences — that Mr. 
Hanckes was Lucy’s avowed suitor. And 
somehow after arriving at this conclusion 
he no longer looked forward with the 
same eagerness to the business of the 
day, but found himself several times won- 
dering how the inmates of “ The Beeches ” 
were occupying themselves during his ab- 
sence. And such is the pettiness of hu- 
man nature, that while ashamed of him- 
self for harbouring the notion, the rivalry 
of even Mr. Hanckes seemed to heighten 
the interest with which he regarded the 
young lady. 

And yet the occasion was one when a 
sportsman might well be absorbed in his 
pursuit. For although the afternoon 
turned out wet, the scent was good, and 
two foxes were found, each giving a capi- 
tal run over a good line of country, which, 
however, did not cross Upper Shoalbrook 
Moor as on the last occasion, or anything 
too formidable for his companion, who ac- 
quitted herself admirably throughout the 
day. Yorke could not help observing, 
when he appeared at the cover-side wit 
Miss Cathy, that some of the people cast 
significant glances in his direction; Wil- 
liam the groom, however, was also in 
close attendance up to that point, al- 
though he was lost to view immediately 
on the first fox being found. But Miss 
Cathy herself was at any rate under no 
delusion in the matter; for on Yorke re- 
marking as they rode home together what 
a pity it was her sister could not join 
in their sport, she replied, “ Do you really 
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think so? Don’t you think gentlemen 
like girls best not to hunt? To be sure, 
I don’t know many gentlemen ; but it al- 
ways seemed to me as if they didn’t half 
approve of my riding to hounds. I am 
sure if I were a man, I should not like 
my wife to do so.” “Can she be in the 
plot too,” thought Yorke, “ and playing up 
for her sister?” But the young lady’s 
manner was perfectly unaffected, and free 
from all appearance of guile. 

That afternoon there was no early tea 
in the children’s room, as Yorke had been 
looking forward to, thinking that Mr. 
Hanckes could not follow them to that re- 
treat, and that he should have the young 
ladies to himself. It was late when they 
got back; and, heavy rain having come 
on, both riders were wet through and 
had to seek their rooms, and the mem- 
bers of the household did not meet. till 
just before dinner, which was _ earlier 
than usual this evening, as Mr. Hanckes 
had to return by the ten o’clock train. 
But it was a satisfaction to learn incident- 
ally, as they sat down to dinner, that this 
4c onan had passed the morning in 

usiness and in walking about the grounds 
with Mr. Peevor, Lucy being with them 
during only a part of the time. 

The conversation at that meal took 
more than ever the price-current form, 
Mr. Peevor making constant references 
to the new house at Norwood which Mr. 
Hanckes had just finished building; 
while the latter, nothing loath, detailed 
to the company the various arrangements 
in progress for completing his little place, 
as he called it. As for example, Mr. 
Peevor would say,— “So you have quite 
settled to give the fusstehines to Spruce 
and Garnish, Hanckes?” to which Mr. 
Hanckes replies that Spruce and Garnish 
were rather expensive, but that, on the 
whole, he had thought it would be better to 
have the thing done properly while he was 
about it. “And the decorations for the 
hall, Hanckes, tell us what you have ar- 
ranged about them. Are you going to 
give the job to Stipple?” And Mr. 
Hanckes explained that Stipple had al- 
ready got the job on hand. And then 
how about the pictures? Our excellent 
Hanckes must lay in some pictures, of 
course ; and Mr. Peevor looked round to 
the company while putting the question, 
as if wishing them to listen to the an- 
nouncement which our excellent Hanckes 
made in reply, that he had given a com- 
mission to Mount and Gilp, the dealers in 
Pall Mall, for pictures to the tune of five 
thousand pounds to start with — two thou- 





sand water-colour and three thousand hoil, 
that is, oil paintings. “I don’t know a 
great deal about art myself,” added Mr. 
Hanckes, modestly, “never having had 
over-much time to con about such things ; 
but I like to see pictures on the walls; 
they make a man’s ’ome look snug — the 
give an air of comfort to one’s home, if 
may say so; and old Mount has promised 
to look after the order himself, and I can 
trust Aim.’ Upon which Mr. Peevor 
made the remark to Yorke that they must 
not take our good Hanckes’s account of 
himself for granted on this head, for that 
he had a really very good taste in pictures. 
Indeed it was amusing to notice the mild 
swagger which the worthy gentleman 
adopted towards his partner; whatever 
might be his business relations with Mr. 
Peevor, in presence of his daughters and 
in that — house, Mr. Hanckes 
was meek, not to say sheepish in manner, 
perhaps from an inward sense of his im- 
perfect command over the letter “h,” af- 
fordin 
tion of patronizing the one person with 
whom he could venture to take this lib- 
erty; for Mr. Peevor held his butler in 
manifest awe, and indeed every servant 
in the establishment stood punctiliously 
upon his rights, and knew better than to 
do anything beyond the strict line of his 
own particular duty. 

“Well, if you must go, Hanckes,” said 
Mr. Peevor, when the carriage was an- 
nounced at a little before ten o’clock, 
“the brougham is waiting;” and indeed, 
as Mr. Hanckes had not brought any- 
thing for the night, except the gentlemanly- 
looking person who was being regaled in 
the servants’ hall, it was not apparent how 
he could stay. Mr. Hanckes, however, 
did not give this excuse, but pleaded that 
he must positively be at the counting- 
house next morning at nine. 

“ And when may I hope to have the 
honour of showing you young ladies over 
my little place?” said Mr. Hanckes to 
Lucy, advancing towards her to take leave 
— “for an honour I should feel it. We 
are still in a bit of a mess down there, but 
you can see what the place is going to be 
like now, and I think you would be pleased 
with the garden and ’othouses ; hothouse 
plants have been my ’obby, you know, 
ever since I could afford ’em; and I 
think you would like to look round my 
orchids.” 

Lucy blushed a little, and said she sup- 
posed papa would soon name a day for go- 
ing down. “ Ah, if you would only name 
a day,” replied Mr. Hanckes ; and the hon- 


to the other the evident gratifica-- 
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est fellow spoke so earnestly, with a sort 
of sigh, and, although in a low voice, so 
plainly as to be heard by every one in the 
room, which made Lucy blush still more. 

“A perfect palace my worthy friend 
Hanckes is building down at Norwood,” 
said the host afterwards to Yorke, when 
they were alone together; “all the new- 
est improvements, and everything in the 
greatest taste ; and, between ourselves, 
my Lucy-might be mistress of it to-mor- 
row — she has only to say the word; but 
the girl does not fancy the idea somehow ; 
and certainly there is a good deal of dif- 
ference in age.” Mr. Peevor, it may be 
mentioned, was about twice as old as his 
present wife. And although not sure 
whether this piece of information was di- 
vulged as part of a general scheme, or 
simply out of pure leakiness, and while 
secretly ashamed of allowing himself to be 
affected by it, Yorke could not help being 
possessed in consequence with a growing 
sense of the obligation incumbent on him 
to save Lucy from so dreadful a fate. 
Acting under the influence of this feeling, 
before going to bed he made a definitive 
engagement to stay another week. There 
would be four meets of the hounds during 
this time within practicable distance, to 
two of which Miss Cathy would go, leav- 
ing him to take the other two alone. Ac- 
cordingly, his previous expedition having 
been unsuccessful, he went up to town 
again next morning to find a partner to 
share the duty with Jumping Joseph, still 
billeted in the roomy stables of “ The 
Beeches,” where, although there were twice 
as many servants as were needed, and it 
seemed to be everybody’s business to be 
looking after somebody else, there was 
at any rate no lack of oats, and the horses 
got themselves groomed somehow or 
other. 

In this week, reflected Yorke, as he 
travelled up to town, there would surely 
be opportunity for gaining some clue to 
Lucy’s feelings; and if he could discover 
that she really cared for him, and that he 
was not the victim of self-deception, 
played on by Lucy herself as well as the 
rest of the family, why then—truly a 
romantic ending of the absorbing passion 
of his life. For although Yorke was every 
hour beginning to think more of Lucy, and 
only wanted the encouragement of certainty 
to fall really in love, suspicion for the time 
held his feelings under restraint, and he 
was still able to compare her dispassion- 
ately with his ideal of what a wife should 
be, noting with critical eye her little imper- 
fections. Brought up in a hotbed of lux- 
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ury; to possess just such a smattering of 
accomplishments as serves to mark the 
want of better training; to get up each 
day to live a purposeless, dull routine, made 
up of changing dresses and idling about 
the grounds, perhaps receiving a stray 
visitor or two — certainly sitting down to 
twice as many wasteful meals as can be 
eaten; to have no duties, no interests, no 
cares; never to be of the smallest use 
to any living creature, — what a training 
for a wife and mother! And yet how 
many hundred girls in England were 
spending just the same dawdling, useless, 
unprofitable lives, who would never be 
missed outside the home circle, and hardly 
within it! But after all they could not 
well lead a more useless life than that of 
the ordinary English lady in India. And 
it is not Lucy’s fault that her home sur- 
roundings are commonplace and dull. It 
is not she who is stupid, but the people 
about her. There cannot but be talent, 
and humour too, in the shapely little head 
that bears those sparkling eyes. They 
only want the opportunity to be brought 
out. Besidés, it is not those most used to 
comfort and luxury who care most about 
them. The thing stales with use. Rath- 
er would those women be greedy of such 
things who have known the want of them, 
and look to marriage as a deliverance 
from the cares of poverty. No, there need 
be no fear that Lucy would shrink from 
the roughing of a soldier’s life, if that be- 
came her lot, any more than that she has not 
a real woman’s ‘heart to give, if only one 
could be sure that it is really given. 

People would say, no doubt, that he was 
a fortune-hunter, but he could afford to 
disregard such calumny —all he wanted 
was to find some one who really cared for 
him alittle for hisown sake. Others, again, 
— think he was making a misalliance, 
and would say spiteful things about 
Lucy’s family ; but so pretty and graceful 
and gentle as she was herself, she would 
surely outlive that. And, after all, in 
India nobody ever inquired who any one’s 
father was. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE opportunity soon came. That day 
when Yorke went up to town, the wind 
had set in from the east with a sharp 
frost; it was still colder when he returned 
to Hamwell in the evening; and next 
morning the look of the weather was more 
suggestive of skating than any other 
amusement. Miss Cathy, too, came down- 
stairs with a heavy cold—she always got 
a cold with these horrid east re she 
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said— and was house-bound for the day. 
Mrs. Peevor also was laid up, and did not 
appear at breakfast; and Miss Maria, as 
a matter of course, could not think of go- 
ing out in such weather. 

“TI am so sorry for your disappoint- 
ment,” said Lucy to Yorke archly, as 
they stood at the window after breakfast 
watching the frosty landscape, while Mr. 
Peevor had gone out of the room on a 
summons from the bailiff; “what can we 
do to amuse you? I can’t offer to drive 
you anywhere, because papa would not let 
the ponies go out this morning without be- 
ing rough-shod. There is not a bit of 
danger, of course, but he would be mis- 
erable all the time I was away.” 

“Let us take a walk together,” replied 
Yorke, “and see how the ice looks about 
bearing; that will be much pleasanter 
than driving on such a day as this. I am 
sure you skate like a sylph. Then you 
have still got to show me the river, al- 
though I have been here all these days. 
A walk to-day will be delightful.” 

Lucy’s eyes brightened at the idea, but 
there followed a look of hesitation as she 
turned them away. 

Yorke understood the difficulty. ‘“ May 
not the children come with us, and do pro- 
priety?” he asked. “I am sure a walk 
won’t do them any harm on such a day as 
this. The poor little things have hardly 
been outside the door since I came here. 
They can bring their hoops to keep them- 
selves warm.” 

Lucy blushed and laughed and ran off 
to the nursery; and soon returning in 
walking-dress with the children, wrapped 
up in furs so that they could hardly move 
their limbs, the party started off, first go- 
ing to the kennels to set Lucy’s dog free, 
which seldom got such a chance of a run. 
In the avenue they were joined by Mr. 
Peevor, who said he would accompany 
them part of the way, although he seemed 
astonished at their mamma having allowed 
the children to go out on such a cold 
morning, and left word at the lodge that 
the carriage should be sent to meet them 
as soon as the horses were roughed. Mr. 
Peevor was in good spirits, for notwith- 
standing the sudden change of the 
weather, the temperature of the house had 
been maintained at 60°; and he remarked 
more than once that although the heating 
apparatus had cost a trifle, it was worth 
any amount of money to keep the house 
always at the same point of warmth. On 
reaching the top of the steep hill which 
led to the river, however, he left them. He 
did not mind going any distance down- 





hill, he said, but the doctor had advised 
him to avoid walking up-hill, so he would 
take his walk before luncheon on the level. 
So saying, he pursued his way along the 
highroad, shuffling along staff in hand, the 
collar of his greatcoat turned up, and an 
enormous comforter round his neck. 

The others turned off towards the river. 
The children ran on in front after their 
hoops, which bounded along the hillside 
over the frost-bound road, and for the first 
time Yorke found himself alone with Lucy. 

For a short space they walked on in 
silence. Although Lucy stepped briskly, 
with a light elastic tread and upright car- 
riage, she took little short steps, which 
made the pace a mere lounge for her com- 
panion; and wearing a sealskin jacket 
trimmed with fur,she did not feel the cold. 
Yorke, misled by the warmth of the house, 
had provided himself with only a light 
overcoat; and on this his first introduc- 
tion to an English winter, he shivered 
under the penetrating wind. Truly this 
was an untimely occasion for love-making, 
when his teeth were ready to chatter and 
his fingers were numb with cold. 

Presently they met a peasant-woman 
coming slowly up the hill, carrying a bun- 
dle of sticks on her shoulder, and leading 
a child with one hand. Both were miser- 
ably clad; and the child’s face and legs 
were blue with cold. 

By comparison Yorke was warmly 
dressed ; and on seeing what others had 
to suffer, he was ashamed of his own im- 
patience of the discomfort which he felt. 

“ Poverty is harder to bear in this coun- 
try than in India,” he observed; “this 
cold must make an awful addition to the 
burden.” 

His companion looked up as if sur- 
prised at the remark; she had been ex- 
pecting him to say something different. 
He went on —“ The poverty in England 
is dreadful to witness; the tremendous 
wealth at the other end of the scale makes 
the contrast all the greater.” 


“The poor in this parish are all very. 


well cared for, I believe,” said Lucy. “ 
know papa gives away a great deal in coals 
and blankets every winter ; and I believe all 
our neighbours subscribe too.” 

“Coals won’t keep you warm if you 
have to crawl about on a day like this 
without any clothes on, like that poor 
child,” retorted Yorke, feeling for the mo- 
ment quite angry with his companion. 
“ Yet, after all,” he thought, “ what else is 
to be expected? To be shut up ina hot- 
house all your life, every want supplied, 
guarded from every discomfort, never to do 
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anything useful from one year’s end to the 
other, to see the table spread ever so 
many times a day with ten times as much 
food as can be eaten, every want minis- 
tered to by a pack of lazy servants, them- 
selves as pampered as their masters — 
what can be expected from a thoroughly 
immoral life of this sort but indifference 
to the needs of others?” Yorke, however, 
forgot that the senses of others might be 
dulled by familiarity with the social aspect 
of England, which struck him so forcibly 
on seeing it for the first time. 

“ Are there no poor in India?” asked 
Lucy, with some hesitation, disconcerted 
at the sudden change in his manner. 

“ Plenty,” he replied, “including the poor 
British soldier. We have enough to eat 
and drink,” he added,“ and can manage 
to find ourselves in such light clothing as 
is needed in that climate; but it is a rough 
sort of life compared with what some of 
the good people at home are accustomed 
to, with their comforts and coddling and 
luxury.” 

“JT should think a rough life must be 
very pleasant,” said Lucy, after a pause. 

“How can you tell what you think, 
when you have never tried it, accustomed 
as you are to have every want supplied, 
and everything done for you? You would 
always rather ring the bell for the servant 
to poke the fire, than do it yourself, I’ll be 
bound. And I don’t suppose you can 
remember having ever in your lifetime 
done your own hair.” 

“Oh yes, I can,” said Lucy, laughing 
and blushing; “Ican do my own hair 
well enough when I like; but what is the 
good, if your maid is there to do it for 
you? But you don’t understand what I 
mean. It is so tiresome having everything 
done for one, and being of no use to 
others. Even the children never want to 
be looked after by us elder ones. You 
gentlemen go about, and hunt and shoot 
and travel, just when you please, and can 
afford to make fun of us girls who stay at 
home and do nothing.” 

“No, no, I am not making fun at all. 
There is nothing for us men to assume 
superiority about, because we amuse our- 
selves in our way, while you stay at home 
and amuse yourselves in yours.” 

“ Amuse ourselves! what amusements 
have we? You little know how dull we 
always find it. I don’t mean always; of 


course it is different when you— when we 
have visitors staying in the house. But 
you don’t know how dull it is when we are 
alone. .One gets up in the morning, real- 
ly not knowing how the day is to 
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through. One can’t be always working or 
reading, you know.” 

“ Then you do read sometimes?” 

“You are very sarcastic; because we 
don’t take up books when we have com- 
pany, we ‘may read a little at other times, 
I suppose? I don’t pretend to be very 
fond of books, and I hate dry ones, and I 
daresay you have found out how ignorant 
Iam; but one gets so tired of being of 
no use to anybody. I often think I should 
like to be a governess or a needlewoman, 
or something of that sort, and earn my 
living.” 

“So luxury has its pains as well as its 
pleasures,” said Yorke, delighted at this 
confession, yet still keeping’ Lucy on the 
defensive. “Charity begins at home; 
why not teach your little sisters?” 

“ Papa would not let me, even if I knew 
enough to do so. He means to have a 
French governess for them, and a Ger- 
man one too, as soon as Minnie is eight. 
He talks of adding schoolrooms to the 
house after Christmas. We never can do 
anything for the children except play with 
them. hen they were ill last year, papa 
got down a couple of nurses from town, 
one for the day and one for the night, and 
we were not allowed to go near them for 
fear of infection, although I believe there 
was no danger really.” 

“Tam afraid your papa would hardl 
agree to the governess plan for yourself, 
laudable though it be. How would you 
like a life of adventure and travel ? ” 

“Ah, travelling would be delightful. 
We have often wanted papa to take us for 
a foreign tour, but I don’t think he would 
like it, and then Mrs. Peevor is so deli- 
cate.” 

“ But it is not necessary to travel with 
one’s papa always. You might join a 
party of friends, for example.” Then — 
after a pause — “Is Mr. Hanckes much of 
a traveller?” 

“ How can you. be so absurd ?” replied 
Lucy, laughing and blushing, as she turned 
her head away from her companion’s 
searching gaze. “ No, Mr. Hanckes would 
not leave London and his beloved count- 
ing-house for the world. But I should 
think a life of foreign adventure would be 
much pleasanter than living in England. 
England is so stupid and dull — don’t you 
think so?” 

“1 can’t ry that I have found it so— 
especially of late; but still, life in India 
may have its charms too — don’t you think 
sot 


“Yes, indeed,” said Lucy, eagerly, and 
then looking up and meeting his eyes fixed 
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on her, she saw the trap which had been 
laid, and she added in some confusion, 
“or any other country too.” 

“ Italy, for example ?” 

“Oh yes, I should think it would be de- 
lightful to travel in Italy; I do long to see 
Rome.” Little Lucy was trembling with 
excitement and nervousness combined, 
and hardly knew what she was saying. 

Here a shabby idea possessed Yorke. 
He saw his power over the poor girl, but 
still played with her feelings. So he went 
on: “ Was your last visitor from Italy, or 
going there?” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“Well, I suppose you have had visitors 
staying in the house before now, and that 
then perhaps some other country had the 
preference over the land of my adoption.” 

“How can you be so cruel!” she re- 
plied, turning her face away indignantly, 
and then, after a moment’s struggle be- 
tween distress and pride, bursting into 
tears, stopping short as she did so to cover 
her face. 

“Miss Peevor — Lucy — my dearest 
Lucy!” cried Yorke, also stopping, and 
then, after a moment’s hesitation, encir- 
cling her waist with one arm, while with 
the other he sought to detach her hands, 
and make her look up at him. “ Lucy, 
my love, don’t cry. I have behaved like a 
brute ; but you will show your forgiveness 
by looking up at me with your sweet eyes.” 

Lucy did as she was bid, thereby no 
doubt deserving the reprobation of every 
right-thinking young lady; she looked up, 
smiling through her tears, and Yorke, 
strengthening the embrace of his engaged 
arm, and holding her two little struggling 
hands in one of his, imprinted a kiss on 
her pretty little mouth. He no longer 
thought about the cold. 

Just then they were interrupted. The 
children, unnoticed by them, had run back 
to where they were standing, and were 
looking up in consternation. 

“Why are you crying, Lucy?” said 
Minnie, almost ready to cry herself from 
sympathy. 

“’Oocie trying ’cause it so told,” said 
Lottie by way of explanation, catching 
hold of & elder sister’s dress with her 
disengaged hand, while holding her little 
hoop with the other. 

“ Yes, dear,” said Lucy, stooping down 
to kiss her little sister, by way of hiding 
her confusion, “it’s very cold, isn’t it? let 
us take a run together ; ” and holding Lot- 
tie by the hand she pressed forward by 
way of hiding her confusion; while Yorke, 
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giving a hand to little Minnie, and pushing 
on to keep his place beside her, could see 
that her face, as she looked downwards 
with averted glance, expressed mingled 
confusicn and happiness. 

A few steps made in silence brought 
them to the foot of the hill, and with an 
abrupt turn in the road the river came 
suddenly open to view, running at their 
feet. The road here branched right and 
left to Shoalbrook and Castleroyal. No 
longer the clear placid stream which, shad- 
ed by leafy banks, yielded a constant sum- 
mer delight to denizen of town and coun- 
try for miles around; yet still the leafless 
bushes and trees glowing rich red under 
the winter sun, sparkling with frosty spira- 
cles, and set off by the deep blue back- 
ground tints, formed a scene full of beauty 
of its own kind. 

On their right, a short distance down 
the stream, separated from the bank by 
the towing-path and a little garden, was a 
wayside inn. A place, no doubt, of much 
resort in summer; but now the arbour in 
front was bare and naked; the little tables 
and forms on each side of the garden-path 
were tenantless ; and except that a column 
of smoke rose from the chimney into the 
still air, the house itself looked to be 
empty. 

On the left the road to Castleroyal re- 
ceded somewhat from the river, the space 
between the two being occupied as gar- 
den-grounds, the houses standing in which, 
secluded in summer, could now be distin- 
guished through the leafless branches, 
some small, some large, till the view was 
bounded by a bend in the river, just where 
the spire of a country church appeared 
amidst a grove of venerable elms. 

The children began throwing bits of 
stick into the water, watching them float 
down the stream. 

“ That is our boat-house,” said Lucy at 
last, by way of breaking the awkward si- 
lence, “on the other side. Papa had it 
put there to be out of the way of the tow- 
ing-path.” 

“It looks a big place to keepa boat in,” 
replied her companion, glad for the mo 
ment to pursue indifferent subjects. Must 
he tell Lucy at once what a mere remnant 
of a heart he had to offer her? Somehow 
the fraction seemed just then a good deal 
larger than he had been accustomed to 
deem it. 

“ There are several boats kept there,” 
she rejoined; “the big boat, and the little 





boat, and Fred’s wherry, and Cathy’s-and 
my canoes —it is such fun canoing, but 
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we are never allowed to use them except 
when Fred is here; and then there is the 
sailing-boat, and the steam-barge.” 

“A steam-barge? What is that used 
for?” 

“ Papa’ thought it would be very nice to 
have a steamer for picnic parties, and it 
was great fun at first steaming up ever so 
fast against stream; but one soon got 
tired of sitting in it doing nothing, and I 
don’t think we had it out once all last sum- 
mer. Papa keeps a man to look after the 
engine, and lends it to any one who wants 
it.” Lucy rattled on in this way, trying to 
recover her composure, which was in dan- 
ger of giving way whenever, glancing up, 
she caught Yorke’s face looking at her 
with an expression she had never seen it 
wear before. There was no guile in little 
Lucy’s heart, nor any cause for suspicion 
in her lover’s. Her father, no doubt, 
wanted her to find a mate of some sort, 
but no pressure had been needed in this 
case. Surrounded by almost boundless 
wealth, these girls had.yet led a thoroughly 
secluded life ; this hero, who had appeared 
like a star among the humdrum people 
who made up her father’s visiting ac- 
quaintance, seemed to be the first gentle- 
man, except Fred, whom she had ever 
known. The noble creature had won her 
simple little heart at first sight; and now 
the hopes she had hardly dared form were 
realized. He had called her his dearest 
Lucy, and kissed her, and was now looking 
down fondly on her face. This hero and 
petted man of fashion, who might no doubt 
have had his choice of damsels moving in 
fashionable circles of which she had never 
stepped on even the outer edge, had 
deigned to smile on her and was really 
hers ! and to think that only a few weeks 
ago she had been nearly prevailed on for 
very pity to accept Mr. Hanckes, when he 
asked her for the fourth time ! 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


VI. 


THOSE ancient words, “What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul?” and those other, 
“Thou art careful and cumbered about 
many things; but one thing is needful,” 
seem now to many among us not as once, 
solemnly and surely true, but either true 
no longer, or monuments of what was 
from the beginning but a melancholy delu- 
sion. There is no such “one thing need- 
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ful,” these will tell you, any more than 
there is a universal panacea; and the 
true rule of life is to give your attention 
wholly, and without reserve, to each thing 
as itcomes. As for the enterprise of sav- 
ing your soul many have set forth on that 
quest; much experience has been gath- 
ered by this time of that system of life. 
And what conclusion does the evidence 
lead us to? Is there a more miserable 
creature than he who makes it his sole 
concern to save his soul? Is he not, for 
practical purposes,-a person of diseased 
mind? Does he not too often in the end 
sink into actual madness? What more 
wretched chapter in human history than 
that which records the more conspicuous 
examples of men plagued with this fixed 
idea — kings trembling before their con- 
fessors, and Pretenders such as Boling- 
broke describes, actuated ever by fear of 
“the horns of the devil and of the flames 
of hell!” 

But such arguments do not quite suc- 
ceed in robbing the old maxims of their 
impressiveness. The majestic sounds 
Overawe us in spite of our scepticism. 
They may, we feel, have been misinter- 
preted so as to lead to lamentable results, 
and be true for all that. It happens here, 
as in most of the passionate attacks made 
in these days upon Christianity, that when 
all is said, only the ecclesiastical gloss 
upon the maxim has been shaken, not the 
maxim itself, and there remains a shrewd 
suspicion that this would prove true after 
all, if we could discover the original sense 
of it, or hit upon the modern application. 

After all, the doctrine that man has a 
soul which can be saved or lost is not to 
be exploded by any change either in relig- 
ious or philosophical belief. The doctrine 
that there is one thing needful, and that 
one thing religion, may, it seems to me, 
be propounded with as much confidence 
now as in the most orthodox ages. And 
indeed such notions are not peculiar to 
Christianity ; peculiar to Christianity is 
only the skill that brings them home to all 
mankind alike, and the world-redeeming 
faith which resolves to make common to 
all what seems by its nature only ac- 
cessible to the few; no doubt an enter- 
prise involving the necessary risk of giv- 
ing rise to monstrous perversions and 


delusions, which an exclusive philosophy 
is exempt from. 

Mr. Carlyle, with many of the Germans 
whom he has followed, and of the En- 
glish who follow him, has “we > insisted 
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Voltaire or his own Frederick could do; 
but religion and Christianity — these he 
declares to be eternally true, and the par- 
ticular Christian oracles we have singled 
out he redelivers with all their old so- 
lemnity. He understands what is meant 
by losing or saving the soul. It means, 
he says, that “the difference between 
right and wrong is strictly infinite ;” and 
that without exactly picturing to ourselves 
a Dantesque Inferno, still less a Mahom- 
etan Paradise, we still cannot say truer 
than that the man who chooses right saves 
his soul, and he who chooses wrong loses 
it eternally. And on this ground for a 
long time, both in Germany and here, 
there maintained itself outside of churches 
and priesthoods a kind of prophetic Chris- 
tianity without dogma, which was cer- 
tainly far more Biblical than orthodoxy in 
the fire and elevation of its eloquence. 
But it is not to preach a sermon in the 
vein, now somewhat exhausted, of Mr. 
Carlyle, any more than to preach an ordi- 
nary revival sermon, that we bring up 
again here these well-worn texts. Rather 
do we wish to remark that the emphatic 
school of moralists finds the world almost 
as sceptical nowadays as the preachers of 
religion and theology. Mr. Carlyle is, we 
fear, almost as much offended by the 
latest fashion in thought as any divine 
can be; the deductions drawn in journal- 
ism and conversation from the system of 
evolution are very different from the 
severely moral utterances of its responsi- 
ble teachers; and it seems at present just 
as likely that morality will be subverted as 
that it will be reinvigorated by the revolu- 
tion in thought now proclaimed. 
- Is it true then, after all, that it is so 
necessary to save your soul even in this 
moral sense? On one side we find the 
artist raising the question; he has long 
cherished a secret grudge against moral- 
ity. He finds the prudery of virtue his 
great hindrance. He believes that it is 
our morality which prevents the modern 
world from rivalling the arts of Greece. 
He finds that even the individual artist 
seems corrupted and spoiled for his busi- 
ness if he allows morality to get too much 
control over him. The great masters, he 
notices, show a certain indifference, a cer- 
tain superiority to it; often they auda- 
ciously defy it. Those artists who are 
loyal to it, may occasionally reach a high 
rank, but seldom the highest; criticism 
treats them with a respect that has some- 
thing of pity in it. They are like the good 





boys in a school, whom the master makes 
a point of praising, though he much pre- 
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fers the clever ones. Looking at morality 
mainly from his professional point of view, 
the artist becomes most seriously and un- 
affectedly sceptical about the supremacy 
it claims for itself. He sees that it inter. 
feres with art, and he does not in his soul 
believe that such interference is compen- 
sated by any good done to society. Right 
may be a grand thing, but so is beauty, 
and for his part he understands beauty 
better. If the interests of the two should 
conflict, he would like to see morals go 
down. He sides with the Medicean world 
against Savonarola, with the theatre 
— the Puritans or Jeremy Collier. 

e does not in any sense admit the cur- 
rent platitudes, and he would rather on 
his deathbed have it to reflect that he 
had painted a really good picture, or 
written a really good poem, than that he 
had done his duty under great tempta- 
tions, and at great sacrifices. He had 
rather leave the world enriched and em- 
bellished, than do some dismal deed of 
virtue which perhaps, like the majority of 
really virtuous deeds, would not even 
prove a good subject for a poem ora 
novel. 

There is another class which looks on 
the life of virtue with cold dissatisfaction. 
How much better, the scientific investiga- 
tor often thinks, to have advanced our 
knowledge of the laws of the universe 
only by a step than to have lived the most 
virtuous life or died the most self-sacrificing 
death! The struggles of virtuous men 
in nine cases out of ten are thrown away ; 
their active heroism or active philanthro- 
py is only far too active. If they could 
only curb this restlessness and be content 
to “sit still ina room,” how much better it 
would be! As he looks at it from the op- 
posite point of view to the artist, the man 
of science may think the career of virtue 
attractive enough indeed, for it has more 
variety and incident than his own uniform 
labour in the study or the laboratory, but 
he despises it as popular, and distrusts its 
results. All such action strikes him as 
premature, the convictions on which it is 
based as unscientific. We must under- 
stand more than we do about sociology 
before we can sacrifice either ourselves or 
our time to the reform or to the conserva- 
tion of any existing system, political or 
social. In the present state of our knowl 
edge it is mere charlatanry to take a part; 
itis a proof of philosophic incapacity to 
allow our judgment to incline to one side 
rather than to the other. The laws of the 
universe can actually be, to an indefinite 
extent, unveiled; the process is going on 
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rapidly, and infinitely more labourers are 
wanted to gather in the harvest. In these 
circumstances it is a kind of sin (if the 
expression is scientific) to occupy oneself 
in any other task. We have nothing to 
do but think, observe, and write. And 
thus we enter upon a life to which the 
platitudes current about virtue have no ap- 
plication. To the student consumed by 
the passion of research, right and wrong 
become to a great extent meaningless 
words. He has little time for any tasks 
into which morality could possibly enter. 
Instead of “conduct” making up, as Mr. 
Arnold says, four-fifths or five-sixths of 
life, to such a person it makes a most 
inconsiderable fraction of life. He has 
his occupation, which consumes his time 
and his powers. There may be virtue in 
the choice of such a life at the first in 
preference to one more worldly or selfish. 
But when once he has made the choice, 
the activity of virtue in his daily life is re- 
duced toa minimum. His pursuit stands 
to him in the place of friends, so that he 
has but few and slight ties to society. 
And the pursuit itself may be a solitary 
one, not leading him to have associates in 
his working-hours. But though so soli- 
tary, such a life may be to him, if not sat- 
isfying, yet preferable beyond comparison, 
and on the most solid grounds, to any 
other life he knows of. It may be full of 
an occupation for the thoughts, so inex- 
haustibly interesting as to make ennui, in 
such a man’s life, an extinct and almost 
fabulous form of evil; at the same time 
it may be full of the sense of progress 
made both by the individual himself and 
by the race through his labours. And 
yet, though so peaceful and, compared 
with most lives, so happy, such a life may 
be almost entirely out of relation alike to 
virtue and to vice. Instead of that pain- 
ful conflict with temptation which moral- 
ists describe, there may be an almost un- 
broken peace arising from the absence of 
temptation ; instead of the gradual forma- 
tion of virtuous habits, there may be the 
gradual disuse of all habits except the 
habit of thought and study; there may be 
perpetual self-absorption without what is 
commonly called selfishness, total disre- 
gard of other people, together with an un- 
ceasing labour for the human race; a life 
in short like that of the vestal, “ the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot,” yet with- 
out any love or heavenly communion. 

I have described two classes of people 
from whom the Christian doctrine of * sav- 
ing the soul,” whether in the orthodox 
sense or in that larger sense given it by 
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Mr. Carlyle, runs off like water. In these 
sceptical days they are likely to reject the 
first as untrue, and that distinction of 
right and wrong, proclaimed by moralists 
with such unbounded emphasis, leaves 
them unconvinced and uninterested. The 
one class reserve all their enthusiasm for 
beauty, while the other can see indeed an 
infinite difference between truth and error, 
and astonish the moralist himself by the 
emphasis with which they denounce what 
is unscientific or unverified; but as to 
right and wrong it is a distinction they 
very seldom have occasion for, and which 
seems to them, to say the least, scarcely 
to deserve the solemnity with which mor- 
alists invest it. 

And thus in these days, those who 
preach religion as the one thing needful, 
however boldly they strip religion of its 
husk of dogma, and reduce it to the sim- 
ple and severe notion of duty, meet with 
much opposition, and that of a firm, as- 
sured, deliberate kind. The artist and the 
man of science insist that they each know 
of something in its way as good as re- 
ligion — that dignity, fulness, and noble- 
ness can be given to human life as much 
by the worship of beauty, or the pursuit 
of truth, as by devotion to duty. 

Now it is not our object here to combat 
these heresies. Weare not about to un- 
dertake to show that after all the moral 
principle is that which is highest in man, 
or point out what bad effects follow in 
communities when either art or science 
usurp the honours which belong to virtu- 
ous action. Much might be said on these 
topics, but what we remark here is that 
such heresies, so far from implying any 
depreciation of religion as such, tacitly 
presuppose its unique importance, and so 
far from tending to show that religion is 
after all not the one thing needful, derive 
all their plausibility from the assumption 
that itis. For what is it that is alleged in 
behalf of art and science by those who 
take such high views of them? Is it al- 
leged that they are sufficient for human 
life in spite of having no affinity with re- 
ligion? Or is it not rather for the con- 
trary reason that they are themselves of 
the nature of religion! The artist does 
not say to the moralist, “I am as good as 

ou, though you worship and I do not:” 
ut he says, “It is because you are so 
narrow-minded that you charge me with 
having no religion. I do not admit the 
charge; and it is just because I feel that 
I have a religion as truly as you, though 
of.a different kind, that I question your 
superiority. Yours is the religion of right, 
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mine is the religion of beauty; they differ, 
no doubt, as their objects differ, but they 
agree in having the nature of religion. 
Elevated feelings, feelings that lift man 
above himself, admiration become habitual, 
and raised into a principle of life, a lively 
sensitiveness when disrespect or indiffer- 
ence are shown towards the object of our 
worship, these are common to both.” Not 
less does the man of science value him- 
self on having a religion ; it is the religion 
of law and of truth. Nay, he for his part 
is often disposed to regard himself as not 
only more religious, but actually more 
virtuous than the moralist. For he be- 
lieves that his love of truth is more sim- 
ple, more unreserved, and more entirely 
self-sacrificing than that of the moralist, 
whom he suspects ee of sup- 
pas or disguising truth for fear of 

urting people’s habits by shaking their 
opinions or of offending weak brethren. 
It is evident then that if the same men 
say at other times that they care nothing 
for religion, or that they disbelieve re- 
ligion, they are not to be taken as speak- 
ing of religion as such, but of the particu- 
lar religion which prevails in their neigh- 
bourhood. The popular Christianity of 
the day, in short, is for the artist too mel- 
ancholy and sedate, and for the man of 
science too sentimental and superficial ; 
in short it is too melancholy for the one 
and not melancholy enough for the other. 
They become, therefore, dissenters from 
the existing religion; sympathizing too 
little with the popular worship, they wor- 
ship by themselves and without outward 
form. But they protest at the same time 
that in strictness they separate from the 
religious bodies around them only be- 
cause they themselves know of a purer or 
a happier religion. 

And so after all the old maxim stands 
fast, and man has a soul, which if he lose 
it will be of small profit to him to gain the 
whole world. For say to the artist, “ Nev- 
er mind the moralists who affront you so 
much by their solemn airs; what do you 
think of the man who neither worships 
with them nor yet with you, who is insen- 
sible to beauty as well as to right?” Ina 
moment he who but now was quarrelling 
with your language will turn round and 
borrow it. “The man,” he will say, 
“whose heart never goes forth in yearnings 
or in blessings towards beautiful things, 
before whom all forms pass and leave him 
as cold as before, who simply labels things 
or prices them for the ao hes but never 
worships or loves, of such a man we may 
say that he has wo soud; and however for- 
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tunate he may be esteemed, or may esteem 
himself, he remains always essentiall 

poor and miserable.” More sublime still 
is and always has been the contempt of 
philosophy, which now we call science, for 
those who merely live from hand to mouth 
without an object or a plan, the “curve in 
terris anime, et celestium inanes.” Nei- 
ther school yield in any degree to the 
moralist in the emphasis with which they 
brand the mere worldling, or by whatever 
name they distinguish the man who is de- 
voted to nothing, who has no religion and 
no soul, Philistine or hireling or dilettante. 
Only in the tone of their censure is there 
a certain difference; the artist, except 
when he rises to the height of a Blake, 
does not get beyond irritation and annoy- 
ance; the philosopher smites them with 
cold sarcasm; the moralist, or he whom in 
the narrower sense we call religious, assails 
them by turns with solemn denunciation 
and pathetic entreaty. This last alone, 
when it crosses his mind, and he realizes 
for a moment what is to him so incredible, 
that there are those who “mind earthly 
things,” says it “even weeping.” 

Surely it would clear our vision very 
much, and help us to see our way in the 
intricate controversy of our time if we 
recognized that Christianity struggles not 
merely, as we commonly say, with irre- 
ligion and scepticism, which, by-the-by, 
we think of as different forms of the same 
thing, but with irreligion on the one hand 
and with rival religions on the other. Ir- 
religion is only another name for sloth, 
brutality, and stupidity; it is an enemy 
hard to beat, and takes as much killing as 
the hydra, but aggressively it is not formi- 
dable. The really formidable antagonists 
are the rival religions whose true nature 
we misunderstand because we describe 
them by the negative name of scepticism 
or unbelief. They would not be formida- 
ble if they were mere negations, for a ne- 
gation inspires no enthusiasm and makes 
no missionaries. It is not because they 
think Christianity untrue that these 
schools attack it, but because they think 
it obscures the true religion in which man- 
kind should seek its salvation. Now what 
are these rival religions which attack 
Christianity, not out of mere wickedness 
or dulness, but with enthusiasm and confi- 
dence? We have spoken of them in this 


paper under the names of art and science, 
but those who have read the earlier papers 
of this series will remember that we 
thought we could discern in the whole 
religious history of mankind the conflict 
of three forms of religion. There was the re- 
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ligion of visible things, or paganism, which 
though generally a low type of religion, 
et in its classical form became the nurs- 
ing mother of art; there was the religion 
of humanity in its various forms, of which 
the principal is Christianity; lastly, there 
was the religion of God, which worships a 
unity conceived in one way or another as 
holding the universe together. We found 
that these forms of religion, though theo- 
retically distinguishable, seldom appear in 
their Retealteen, and that in particular 
Christianity, pre-eminently the religion of 
humanity, is yet also a religion of Deity. 
Now if we apply these categories to the 
controversies of our own time, we shall 
say that we see the ancient religion of hu- 
manity, which has so long reigned amon 
us under the name of Christianity, assaile 
on the one side by the higher paganism, 
under the name of art, and on the other 
side by a peculiarly severe and stern form 
of theism, under the name of science. 
And when we look back over the history 
of the Church we see that it has always 
been struggling with these two rival relig- 
ions, and that the only peculiarity of our 
own age is the confident and triumphant 
manner in which the two enemies advance 
to the attack from opposite sides. 

But now upon this conflict there are 
two remarks to be made. The first is, 
that it is not in any way an internecine 
conflict, but rather a struggle for inde- 
pendence and for afrontier. Christianity, 
so long the reigning religion, has been in- 
tolerant and exclusive, and so the other 
religions have been driven to take up a 
position of hostility; but a quarrel like 
this is capable of arrangement. Chris- 
tianity has never denied the right of the 
other two worships to a certain position, 
though she has striven to make it a de- 
pendent one. She has been somewhat too 

uritanical and somewhat unkind to art; 

ut she has not attempted to turn all men 
into monks, and she has actually employed 
Angelo and Raffaelle to build and to paint 
for her, Dante and Milton to make her 
poetry, Handel and Haydn to compose her 
music. She has behaved towards science 
jealously and suspiciously; yet she her- 
self had her Aquinas in one age and her 
Pascal in another. On the other hand, 
both artists and philosophers have done 
homage to her, nor can any successful 
attack upon her be made from either side 
without provoking an earnest and eager 
reaction in her favour; as we see now 
arising in the very midst of the scientific 
school those who proclaim a new religion 
of humanity and organize it as much as 
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possible in accordance with the traditions 
of the old. 

The other remark to be made is, that 
however these religions may jangle amon, 
themselves, they are, or tad le, unite 
against the common fce, which is irrelig- 
ion. Those fundamental oracles of Chris- 
tianity with which I be this paper be- 
— to all religions alike, and are a 
well beyond the reach of controversy. It 
is not true that the controversies of the 
age must end in paralyzing action, or that 
plain men must remain without a religion 
till they are settled. Whatever may be 
the case with religions, religion remains 
fixed. Whatever may be true or false, 
there is in any case the world to be re- 
nounced and the soul to be saved. 

We seem to have become incapable of 
conceiving that there can be any religion 
in a serious sense except Christianity, and 
still more incapable of imagining that other 
religions may not only exist, but may have 
in their own place their truth and value. 
And hence we have ceased to attach its 
proper meaning to the word irreligion, and 
have grown accustomed to confuse it with 
opposition, theoretical or practical, to 
Christianity. But in truth, religion that is 
false or crude and inadequate, has no more 
resemblance to irreligion than religion that 
is true. It may indeed be no less formi- 
dable an evil; nay, at times it may be 
more formidable, as in the religious wars 
of the sixteenth century the cynic who 
cared for neither party, even though his 
indifference sprang from mere sordidness 
of nature, may at times have been less 
mischievous than the enthusiast. But 
whether worse or better, irreligion is al- 
ways essentially and entirely unlike relig- 
ion, while false and true religions are 
always like each other just so far as they 
are religions. Without some ardent con- 
dition of the feelings religion is not to be 
conceived; we have defined religion as 
habitual and regulated admiration; if the 
object of such admiration be unworthy we 
have a religion positively bad and false; 
if it be not the highest object we have an 
imperfect and inadequate religion; but 
irreligion consists in the absence of all 
such objects, and in a state of the feelings 
not ardent, but cold and torpid. 

It is most easy to illustrate this distinc- 
tion by referring to the early history of 
Christianity itself. Christianity, we know, 
subdued in succession the paganisms, the 
false or inadequate religions of Europe; 
it suppressed first the classical, then the 
Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Slavonic su- 





perstitions. But in the New Testament 
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go 
for the most part, and particularly in the 
Gospels, we do not find it opposed to ene- 
mies of this kind. Christ opposes no form 
of false religion, but a different thing, 
which answers to what we have called 
irreligion. Before that giant Pagan, which 
in Bunyan’s days had been dead so —_— 
a long year, Christianity had fought wit 
another giant, World. I suppose it is one 
of the most original achievements of the 
New Testament to have brought home to 
men this conception of the world. Akind 
of conspiracy of irreligion, er union of all 
that is stagnant, inert, mechanical, and 
automatic into a coherent tyrannous power 
and jealous consentient opinion, this is 
what the New Testament puts before us as 
the world; and it represents religion as 
consisting in renunciation of it and separa- 
tion from it. Conventionalism, indeed, is 
the modern expression by which we call 
that which stands here for the opposite of 
religion; and we can judge from this in 
what way religion itself was conceived, for 
the opposite of conventionalism is fresh- 
ness of feeling, enthusiasm. 

Everything akin to vital energy is incon- 
sistent with the world as it is painted in 
the Gospels. Christianity there is never 
brought into contact with anything vigor- 
ous or enthusiastic. No artist lost in the 
worship of sensual beauty crosses the 
stage, no philosopher consumed with the 
thirst for truth. How such characters 
would have been treated by Christianity 
in its earliest days we cannot tell, per- 
haps with something of repugnance or 
hostility. But they could never have 
been classed with those whom Christian- 
ity actually attacked, the demure slaves 
of fashion and convention. They might 
be thought to be addicted to a false or 
dangerous religion, but ee could not be 
called worldlings. Probably they would 
have been judged with favour, for it ac- 
cords with the fundamental characteristic 
of the gospel to extol vitality at the ex- 
pense of propriety — those who love much, 
Magdalens, publicans, prodigals, at the 
expense of those most honoured by pub- 
lic opinion. 

Irreligion, then, is life without worship, 
and the world is the collective character 
of those who do not worship. When wor- 
ship is eliminated from life, what remains ? 
There are animal wants to be satisfied, a 
number of dull cravings to be indulged, 
and paltry fears to be appeased; more- 
over, because worship is never really quite 
dead, but only feeble, there is some poor 
convention in place of an ideal, and a few 
prudish crotchets in place of virtues, Yet 
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a society may live on in this condition, if 
political or physical conditions are favour- 
able, without falling into any enormous 
corruptions, and may often in its moral 
statistics contrast favourably with one 
which some great but perverted enthusi- 
asm has hurried into evil. Its fault is 
simply that it has no soul, or to use the 
old Biblical phrase, has no salt in itself; 
or again, to use the modern German par- 
aphrase which Mr. Carlyle is so fond of, 
has no soul to save the expense of salt, 
Now it is against this condition, we say, 
against irreligion pure and simple as dis- 
tinguished from any forms of false relig- 
ion, that there always has been, and is, 
particularly in our own time, a remarkable 
agreement of authorities. 

It may, indeed, often appear that the 
disregard of animal wants and the renun- 
ciation of the world preached in the New 
Testament, are exaggerated. Animal 
wants in our northern climates and since 
slavery was disused have become more 
imperious than they were in ancient times, 
and the education of recent centuries has 
led us to approve a certain kind and de- 
gree of worldliness. Even prejudices, so- 
cial conventions, and decorums may no 
doubt be condemned too unreservedly. 
But granting all this by way of abatement, 
the general truth of the New-Testament 
doctrine is clearer now than it has been 
in many ages (so called) of religious agree- 
ment. There has never beena time when 
the necessity of religion, in the broad 
sense of the word, has been so clear, as 
there has never been a time when its value 
in the narrow sense has been so much dis- 
puted. If, now that art and science have 
attained complete independence of the 
Church, and the monopoly even of moral 
influence is withdrawn from her by sys- 
tems of independent morality, secular edu- 
cation and the like, we give the name of 
religion to that confined domain which is 
still left to the Church, it will seem as 
insignificant as the States of the Church 
have been in our time compared to the 
dominion held by Hildebrand or Innocent. 
But if we understand that all culture alike 
rests upon religion, religion being not sim- 
ple, but threefold, and consisting of that 
worship of visible things which leads to 
art, that worship of humanity which leads 
to all moral disciplines, and principally the 
Christian, and that worship of God which 
is the soul of all philosophy and science; 
if we recognize, on the other hand, that 
the absence of religion is the absence not 
of one of these kinds of worship, but of 
all — in other words, that it is the paralysis 
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of the power of admiration, and as a con- 
sequence, the predominance of the animal 
wants and the substitution of automatic 
custom for living morality; then we shall 
recognize, on the one hand, that never 
was religion so much wanted among us, 
and on the other hand, that there was 
never so much agreement about it among 
thinkers. 

It was never so much wanted, because 
of all nations our own best understands 
what may be made of the world, and best 
knows how to make life tolerable without 
religion. We of all nations most thor- 
oughly see through that false unworldli- 
ness which begins in the want of self- 
respect and ends in mendicancy; it is we 
who have placed among the virtues our 
national “self-help,” which so absolutely 
confounds well-being with wealth, and 
makes the highest object of life to bea 
livelihood. Providence in these later cen- 
turies at least seems to have indulged us 
in this safe and low view of life; for our 
insular position has allowed to sleep in us 
all those high thoughts which have been 
aroused in other nations by pressing na- 
tional danger, while our close connection 
with the New World infects us somewhat 
with the commonness of colonial thought, 
and our good fortune in political institu- 
tions helps us to keep up a good appear- 
ance before the world. Hence we are 
able with greater complacency than almost 
any society to indulge in a view of life not 
so much unchristian as irreligious, a life 
not so much of perverted ideals and wor- 
ships, as devoid of ideals and worships. 
Other nations follow after false. gods, and 
tear each other to pieces out of some mis- 
taken devotion; how long is it since we 
did anything of the kind? Our tempta- 
tion is not to false religion, but to irreligion. 
It is not the Christian alone who complains 
that Englishmen can only understand their 
creed when they have translated it into the 
language of the counting-house, but the 
other religions complain of us just as much. 
The higher paganism makes few converts 
among us, so that artists complain that in 
England all art is turned into a business, 
while science, on the other hand, can only 
make way by disguising itself under the 
name of technical education, and pleading 
that it alone can save our manufacturers 
from being beaten out of the market by 
foreign competition. 

Of all those acts of religious self-sacri- 
fice, monastic vows, etc, of which former 
ages were so full, the true counterpart or 
equivalent in these days is that a man 
should not for mere wealth submit him- 
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self to a course of life which to him has 
no spiritual value, and that when any relig- 
ious vocation, whether to art or to science, 
or to Christian duty and philanthropy, is 
strong in him, a man should abandon 
meaner pleasures to follow such a voca- 
tion. Judged by this test, ours surely is 
the least religious of all countries; for it 
is the country where the largest number 
of people ak for mere superfluous wealth, 
a life that they themselves despise; the 
country where vocations are oftenest de- 
liberately disobeyed or trifled with, where 
artists oftenest paint falsely, and literary 
men write hastily for money, and where 
men born to be philosophers, or scientific 
discoverers, or moral reformers, oftenest 
= ignominiously in large practice at the 
ar. 

Or take another test. Would you know 
whether a man has an ideal? Look what 
he does with his children, for he will try 
to fulfil it in them. Themselves, for the 
most part, men feel to be failures ; neces- 
sarily, for we carve ourselves while we are 
learning the art of sculpture. Children 
are, as it were, fresh blocks of marble in 
which if we have any ideal we have a new 
and better chance of realizing it, because 
we may work on them as mature artists. 
Look, then, how the English people treat 
their children.. Try and discover from 
the way they train them, from the educa- 
tion they give them, what they wish them 
to be. You will find that they have ceased, 
almost consciously ceased, to have any 
ideal at all. Traces may still be observed 
of an old ideal not quite forgotten: here 
and there a vague notion of instilling 
hardihood, a really decided wish to teac 
frankness and honesty, and, in a large 
class, also good manners; but these after 
all are negative virtues. What do they 
wish their children to aim at? What pur- 
suits do they desire for them? Except 
that when they grow up they are to make 
or have a livelihood, and take a satisfac- 
tory position in society, and in the mean 
while that it would be hard for them not 
to enjoy themselves heartily, most parents 
would be puzzled to say what they wish 
for their children. And, whatever they 
wish, they wish so languidly that they en- 
trust the realization of it almost entirely to 
strangers, being themselves, so they say 
— and indeed the Philistine or irreligious 
person always is—much engaged. The 
parent, from sheer embarrassment and 
want of an ideal, has in a manner abdi- 
cated, and it has become necessary to set 
apart a special class for the cultivation of 
parental feelings and duties. ‘The mod- 
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ern schoolmaster should change his name, 
for he has become a kind of standing or 
professional parent. 

All this, perhaps, is generally allowed, 
and by most it is vaguely regretted; 
though some think it has been made out 
by political economy that no man need, or 
indeed ought, to engage in any occupation 
which will not bring him in at least two or 
three thousand a year. And yet our first 
economist is precisely the writer who has 
most emphatically denounced this view of 
life. What Mill calls liberty, or individu- 
ality, is precisely what other moralists call 
soul; it is, indeed, looked at from the sci- 
entific side, what we have here argued to 
be the essence of religion. To have an 
individuality, is the same thing as to have 
an ideal; and to have an ideal, is to have 
an object of worship —it is to have a re- 
ligion. To a philosopher like Mill this 
ideal presents itself in the form of a sys- 
tem of well-reasoned opinions; to the art- 
ist it presents itself otherwise, and to the 
Christian again otherwise. And, as has 
been said, much depends upon the form 
the ideal takes; there are great differ- 
ences between the worship of beauty, duty, 
and reason. But against those who have 
no ideal, and who live wholly without 
worship, against that sect, which numbers 
so many followers amongst ourselves, who 
recognize no intrinsic values but only 
value in exchange, all these worshippers 
are at one. And they include all who 
are supposed to have anything to say 
about the ends of life. What Mill says 
in the name of philosophy is echoed by 
Ruskin — however much they may differ 
on economical questions — in the name of 
art; both have the same enemy in the 
commonness, the worldliness they see 
threatening to overwhelm us; and both 
again are in accord with the voices that are 
raised in the name of morality, from Car- 
lyle denouncing shams, or Thackeray 
working out the old Christian conception 
of the world with inexhaustible detail in 
“Vanity Fair,” to the humblest novelist 
who could never make out his three vol- 
umes without the eternal contrast between 
conventionalism and genuine feeling — or, 
in other words, life without worship and 
life with it; and all alike do but repeat, 
in these days when it is said there is no 
agreement about religion, those maxims 
which have always made the basis of the 
religion of Christendom — that “there is 
one thing needful,” and that “it shall 
profit a man nothing, if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul.” 
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So the summer days went slowly by 
like bees laden with sweetness. Of man 
such days no record will be given. Te 
anybody should read the previous chap- 
ters, he or she will be glad to pass lightly 
on from bath and bacon to supper and 
sleep, and again from supper and sleep, 
through star-gazing watches, to bath and 
bacon. Clodthorpe is a very dull town, 
and hundreds of less eventful histories 
might be written of its inhabitants. It is 
a solemn thought. The time, over which 
we pass, was a time of rare beauty. It 
was warm summer, but not parched and 
bare; for still rain fell in the nights, and 
lo! in the morning the country had re- 
newed her spring. But melancholy comes 
with the riches of the year, and together 
they had come to Christopher. His life 
was no longer solitary, nor spent among 
the splendours and intrigues of a phantom 
and highly artificial society. In the place 
of daring page and scheming prelate, were 
Martin Carter and the Rev. Giles War- 
ner: for court-ladies, schoolgirls gathered 
round Hermione Dale, before whose eyes 
the proud princess was fading. There 
was also a duenna. Miss Anne Winch 
was that sister of the sisterhood whose 
mission was the repulse of the other sex. 
When sister Hermione became acquaint- 
ed with two young men, sister Anne rose 
between her and danger, as in obedience 
to natural laws, soft and strong as a sand- 
bank, against which the light artillery of 
dashing Mr. Carter might thunder in vain. 
Meanwhile the little schoolmistress, though 
she resented the presence of her placid 
dragon as wholly unnecessary, was very 
happy. Perhaps from her knowledge of 
the character of the naughty girl, aided by 
her feminine intuition of such matters, 
she had inferred Martin’s admiration of 
herself. It is certain that his ardour and 
his ready talk were to her a new and de- 
lightful experience. Brought up between 
four walls, and among women more or less 
weak, she had long felt herself immeas- 
urably wiser than heracquaintances. She 
knew as well what Susan or Tabitha 
would do at each slight variation of cir- 
cumstances, as if one were an acid and 
the other an alkali. If the one always 
took cream before sugar, was not the 
other equally consistent in taking sugar 
before cream? Even in dull Clodthorpe 
could be found no duller folk than Tabitha 
and Susan. Debarred from the noblest 
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study of mankind, Hermione took to the- 
ology, and made her books an excuse for 
solitude. She worked archaic samplers 
also, and strange garments for singers. 
She loitered among the flowers, making a 
pretty picture, and fancying herself a scien- 
tific gardener. Had she not gained a real 
interest in her small scholars, she would 
have led a sham life, playing the nun, 
musing over her religious emotions, and 
believing, except in some painful moments 
of self-knowledge, that she was a very 
superior woman. In fact this charming 
girl was half a prig, when she was affected 
by the new influence of her erratic adorer. 
For adorer he was, as Christopher knew. 
If the ardent and sometimes brilliant talk 
of the young man was pleasant to the 
thirsty mind of the young woman, her 
cool judgment and intuition of right and 
wrong was inexpressibly delightful to his 
wayward character. - After the first week 
of their acquaintance he was as ready to 
accept her decision on all practical mat- 
ters, as she was to give it; and it is 
worthy of remark that having once ac- 
cepted it he very rarely maintained the op- 
posite. Christopher confessed to himself 
that his friend became more steady, Even 
his vague religiosity was being concen- 
trated by Miss Dale’s occasional precepts 
into a qualified support of the church of 
the Rev. Giles Warner. As to the priest 
himself, Martin soon maintained that his 
influence with the poor was greater than 
that of any man since Wesley. There 
was a strange combination of Ritualist 
and Methodist in the man who was the 
theological adviser of sister Hermione. 
He was fond of colour and processions, 
but somewhat lax as to forms. He had 
barely escaped persecution for his love of 
the illegal candle: he had roused the envy 
of a travelling revivalist by capping his 
most popular prayer with a better. He 
was very attentive to Mr. Carter, combat- 
ing his opinions as if they were vastl 

important. Now flattery cannot be ad- 
ministered by an older toa younger man 
in a more delicate and effective form ; and 
in this case it extracted from the youth 
his views on all subjects divine and hu- 
man. The priest in return made himself 
agreeable by small favours. Now he dis- 
played an interesting family of the poor 
and honest; now he dropped an exquisite 
fragment of medizval legend. Now he 
showed the open working of a stimulating 
charity; and anon suggested the. exist- 
ence of a proselytizing society. It was 
Strange that a man so full of good works 
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should give so much time to an impulsive 
and erratic young man, though Martin did 
not think so. Yet he was mightily pleased 
by this clerical condescension, and when 
he found himself at the hour of evensong 
in his friend’s company and close to St. 
Polycarp’s, he seldom refused to enter. 
The church was brilliantly lighted to at- 
tract the class to whom light is a luxury, 
and warmly coloured for the pleasure of 
uneducated senses. There Martin Carter 
would stand amid the natives of the sur- 
rounding slums, and at the end of the 
service thunder out hymn after hymn, 
while the congregation were roused to 
fresh exertions by their friendly pastor. 
Martin had a big bass voice, and liked to 
hear it. 

So the friendship between the clergy- 
man and the layman grew side by side 
with the love of the youth for the maiden, 
until one day a remarkable conversation 
took place. The Rev. Giles Warner in- 
vited his friend to walk, and the two set 
forth together. It was evening, but still 
hot, and they chose the shady hollows of 
the easy hills. At the first pause in Mar- 
tin’s talk the priest made a remark. 
“ What a charming young lady Miss Dale 
is!” hesaid. This set the other off again. 
When he had exhausted all the terms of 
praise in the English language, Mr. War- 
ner quietly expressed his agreement. 
“ Quite so,” he said, and added, in a medi- 
tative manner, “it is very unfortunate 
that she should be alone in the world, and 
so poor in worldly wealth. She is well 
fitted for the command of money.” 

“ Why?” asked his companion, sharply. 

“‘ She has so much sense and so much 
goodness. She might be of infinite serv- 
ice.” 

Upon this the younger man burst forth 
in indignant comment, maintaining, with 
much passion and volubility, that a wom- 
an’s sense and virtue are the very qual- 
ities which make her a good wife ora 
poor man. When he paused for breath, 
the priest, smiling gently, and shaking his 
head, observed, “Very true; but if the 
good and wise woman be rich also, she 
may benefit not one man, but a_ thousand. 
There is great power in money.” 

This talk was as the converse of whi 
and top. The whip gave a cut, and o 
went the top for a long spin. Jt spun 
buzzing against riches. Rich men care 
for nothing but to grow more rich. Their 
charity is ostentation, and generally harm- 
ful. It is the poor who help the poor. 
So may these buzzings be compressed. 
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The youth was by this time too excited to 
remark that his companion was watching 
him narrowly, almost eagerly. 

* Why,” he cried, presently, yielding 
half-consciously to his tendency to present 
himself as an illustration, “I might be a 
rich man if I chose.” 

“Indeed!” questioned the priest, with 
a smile, in which there was just enough 
of doubt to goad the young man into 
further revelations. 

“{ suppose I may say so. I am the 
only near relative of my uncle, who made 
a pile of money, and owns a big place in 
Hampshire.” 

“Ts it possible,” asked the other, seem- 
ingly much surprised, “that you are re- 
lated to the great Sir Abraham Carter?” 

“ Ex-mayor, inventor and patentee of 
the Cantharic stain-eradicator, at 6d@. the 
stick, J.P., country gentleman, and Tory 
M.P.,” cried Martin, laughing bitterly, and 
emphasizing each title with his stick. 

“And you are not on good terms?” 
asked the other, in a tone of real concern. 
“ Pardon me,” he added, quickly, “if I over- 
step ——” 

“Oh, not at all,” said Martin. “If to 
be turned out of the house is a sign of 
displeasure and a cause of annoyance, I 
may say that we are not on good terms. 
He disapproved of my advising the applica- 
tion of the patent eradicator to his own 
reputation.” 

“How. very unfortunate! But the 
place? Perhaps the place is entailed 
upon you?” 

“No; he has everything in his own 
hands. You see I was not wrong in say- 
ing that I might be rich. I have but to 
6° humbly to my uncle the eradicator, and 

am heir to his ill-gotten gains.” 

“ Wealth iil-gained may be sanctified by 
its use,” suggested the priest. 

“That is a damnable doctrine,” cried 
the layman, hotly; “I beg your pardon, 
but it is.” 

“ Well, well,” said the other, soothingly ; 
“then there is no hope of Sir Abraham 
pardoning you?” 

“None. The truth is that I incident- 
ally showed him up in print. I referred 
to him as an example of successful fraud, 
and he did not like it.” 

“Not unnaturally. You write for the 
press? How did he know that it was 
your article?” 

“T signed it. It was in the Bi-month- 
ae said Martin, naming a periodical 

amous for plain speaking. One of his 
friends asserted that Martin wrote for the 
Bi-monthly because he could pour out 
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as much abuse as he chose, and sign his 
name in full at the bottom of it. One 
of his enemies refused to answer an at- 
tack on the ground that Martin Carter 
would any day rather be kicked down- 
stairs than not noticed. n 

“The Bi-monthly,” repeated the Rev. 
Giles Warner, musing; “a very interest- 
ing periodical— very; but not, I fear, a 
mine of wealth for the contributors.” 

“T have something of my own,” said 
the young man, carelessly; “four or five 
hundred a year.” 

“And you have attacked your rich 
uncle in the Béz-monthly?- Well, well, 
you young mén are very bold. I fear we 
must part here, and, by-the-by, perhaps 
for some time. I start for another con- 
ference this evening.” 

“A conference? Where? What 
about?” asked the youth, who was inter- 
ested in everything. 

“On ecclesiastical affairs. Good-bye, 
till we meet again. Good-bye, good- 
bye.” With an affectionate pressure of 
the hand, and some contempt and pit 
in his heart, the Rev. Giles Warner left 
his friend, and passed quickly into St. 
Polycarp’s. 

Martin went home feeling rather cross. 
He wondered why he had been so ego- 
tistical. A man always feels the vanity 
of the world when he has talked more 
than is his wont about himself. He had 
an uneasy impression that he had been 
posturing before his friend. 

The next morning Mr. Carter, having 
recovered from his unusual fit of self-dis- 
trust, was watching the customary stream 
of smalf folk who passed the window. 
Presently the green gate opened in a man- 
ner which showed the decision of an 
adult. The young man turned quickly, 
and with a bright smile of welcome. This 
pleasant expression yielded toa look of 
profound dismay, as the gate was sharply 
closed, and he found himself confronted 
by the inexpressive countenance of Miss 
Anne Winch. 


Vv. 


Now were the summer days most wasp- 
ish, and each in passing left her sting in 
Martin Carter. He could hear nothing of 
Hermione Dale. At first he was energetic 
and confident. He dashed from place to 
place asking questions. At the clergy- 
house he learned that the Rev. Giles War- 
ner was exercising his persuasive faculty 
at a congress in Germany, and was too 
busy for private correspondence. To the 
dwelling of the sisterhood, which he 
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haunted, he could never gain admittance. 
He lay in wait for the sisters, and captured 
in succession the prudent Tabitha and the 
homely Susan. From the former he ex- 
tracted the information that Hermione 
was with friends in London; from the 
latter, that there was no particular address. 
He made a sudden onslaught on Miss 
Anne Winch; but that least impression- 
able of women listened patiently for half 
an hour, and said nothing but good-bye. 
Then energy and confidence gave way to 
irritability and hope, and these in turn 
yielded to despair and loss of appetite. 
One morning, as Christopher watched his 
friend sitting moody before his coffee, and 
playing with his bacon, he was attacked by 
a most disturbing thought. It flashed 
across him that perhaps he might do some- 
thing to help the sufferer. Nowa mood 
of passive pity was not unpleasant to the 
student, but the idea of active help in this 
matter was singularly distasteful. He put 
it away from him, and buried himself in 
his books; but to no purpose. That 
thought was everywhere. When he 
looked down, he read it between the lines ; 
when he looked up, he saw it on the wall. 
Instead of a profound work on particles, 
his book might have been an essay on the 
duties of friendship. By dinner-time he 
had almost yielded, and had hit upon the 


secondary and more comfortable consider- 


ation that he should certainly fail. During 
the meal his friend’s silence seemed por- 
tentous. It was as if the mill-stream had 
ceased to turn the wheel, and the waking 
miller heard for the first time silence. 
When dinner was over, the student, as he 
was wont to do, strolled into the shady 
road ; but at the hour of return to study he 
had his hand on the bell of the tall house, 
where the sisters lived. So he stood for 
a minute, then took his hand away, and 
went towards the river. He walked slow- 
ly to the bank, and turned up stream. 
The river with its great gentleness and 
little changes was always a good friend to 
the student. It soothed him in his hours 
of leisure, and helped him when he wished 
to think. It seemed as if under the 
pleasant tone of the water his scattered 
thoughts and feelings drew together with- 
out his effort and formed a purpose for 
him. The Thames was ever ready to tell 
him the right thing to do. When he had 
been walking for some time, he flung him- 
self, face downwards, where the grass was 
cool, about an old tree and a tangled 
hedge, and lay thinking. He thought of 
many things more or less irrelevant, such 
as his earliest recollections of his mother, 
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Rosalind in the forest of Ardennes, a bee- 
tle all in green and gold who pushed 
through a tuft to look at him, the twitter of 
a bird above his head; and yet, when he 
had lain very still for an hour, he rose with 
a set purpose. When the small twittering 
bird hopped down to pry into the place 
where the strange visitor’s face had 
been, she found her breast wet with unac- 
customed dew. Christopher walked quietly 
down the river, quietly up the road, and 
rang the clanging bell of the gaunt house 
without a pause. In the door was a grat- 
ing, of which these amateur nuns were 
mightily proud. Christopher, who was 
looking at the grating in expectation of 
the critical face of a subordinate sister, 
was much surprised to see two small brown 
hands grasp the bars. Presently between 
the hands rose the comical face of the 
naughty girl with twice its usual amount 
of mischief. “I thought it was you. I 
saw you in the road,” she whispered, and 
disappeared. In a moment she opened 
the door, and pulled the young man in by 
the sleeve. “Hush! come on!” she 
said. : 

“But what are you doing here?” he 
asked, hanging back. 

“Oh! I am here because I am so 
naughty. Come on, do.” 

“ But I want to see Miss Winch.” 

“Well, I'll take you. She is in the 
lockatory.” 

“In the what?” 

“In the lockatory. That’s what they 
like to call it.” 

“Oh! the locutory! The parlour, eh?” 

“Yes. Come on. I'll take you in, 
Only don’t you go till I come back.” With 
this warning the naughty girl pushed open 
a door in the passage, pushed Christopher 
towards it, and ran off on tip-toe. The 

oung man entered the room, and found 

toe in the presence of Miss Anne 
Winch. Even this imperturbable woman 
was surprised. 

“ How did you get in?” she asked. 

“T am so glad to find you at home,” 
said he. 

She looked as if the pleasure was not 
mutual. 

“ May I ask for news of Miss Dale?” 
he inquired, after an interval. 

“ Hermione is better, thank you.” 

“ She has been ill?” 

“ Not seriously.” 

It was a remarkable conversation. 
Neither was a fluent talker. The longest, 
and indeed the most eloquent part a the 
dialogue were the pauses. Christopher 
stared at his boot, and Miss Winch took 
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up her work. Presently he asked, “ Have 
you heard from her lately ?” 

She thought a while before she answered. 

“We have the latest news of her.” 

Here ensued a pause of unusual length. 
The lady moved in her chair, and directed 
at the gentleman that feminine look which 
insinuates without rudeness that a visit 
has been long enough. But Christopher 
sat still, mindful of the orders of the ec- 
centric child, and having a great power of 
waiting. At last he asked, “ Whendo you 
expect her back?” 

“* May I ask your reason for wishing to 
know?” 

“] want to speak to her on a matter of 
importance.” 

The lady settled herself more firmly in 
her chair, and in her blandest voice ob- 
served, “Our dear Hermione is almost 
alone in the world. We could hardly per- 
mit the visits of a young man without an 
explanation.” 

“TI wish that I could give you one. But 
there is another to be considered.” 

“You come on behalf of somebody 
else?” asked Miss Winch, almost betray- 
ing interest. 

“IT come on my own responsibility.” 

“ And you cannot tell me your reason?” 

“T fear not.” 

“ Then,” said Miss Anne Winch, slow- 


ly, “I fear that we shall gain nothing by 
prolonging this interview.’ 
The situation was embarrassing for 


Christopher. To avoid moving he was 
forced to shut his eyes to the fact that she 
had half risen from her chair. But he was 
bent on delay. He sat still, and medi- 
tated. Presently he resumed the conver- 
sation by saying, “ You will pardon me for 
asking if you are Miss Dale’s guardian?” 

“In some sort, yes.” 

“T mean in the eye of the law.” 

“ Now you must pardon meinturn. You 
cannot expect a woman to understand the 
law.” 

Christopher rubbed his hat, pushed out 
one leg, and looked carefully at his foot, 
wondering what he should say next. After 
a pause Miss Winch rose, and said, still 
with much urbanity, “I must ask you to 
excuse me. It is a very busy day with 
us.” The young man rose slowly, con- 
scious and half ashamed of his feeling of 
relief. He had done his best, and failed. 

“T am sorry to have troubled you,” 
he said. “ Good-day,”—and he moved 
towards the door. But he had not made 
two steps in that direction when the door 
opened, and he started back in surprise. 
On the threshold stood Hermione Dale, 
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rather pale, but calm. Christopher looked 
round at Miss Winch, probably with some- 
thing of rebuke in his eyes, for she said 
quietly, “ Did not you know that Hermione 
was in the house?” But though her voice 
was urbane as ever, there was a world of 
meaning in the glance which she turned 
on the little sister. Even at this crisis 
Miss Dale did not forget the dignity of 
the schoolmistress. She delivered her 
commands to the naughty girl, who stood 
in great glee behind Sen before she ad- 
vanced alone into the room. She held out 
her hand frankly to Christopher, and 
looked at sister Anne with an unmistak- 
able expression. “Oh, certainly, if you 
wish it,” said that lady, and left the room. 

Then the student quietly and gravely 
pleaded the cause of another. He praised 
Martin’s generosity, his brilliancy, his kind 
heart. He stated his own conviction that 
an able woman could concentrate and 
strengthen all that was good in him. He 
soon saw that he might finish his pane- 
gyric. Her face grew softer, and her eyes 
were moistened, as she heard him. 

“T have no right to speak,” he said ab- 
ruptly; “but I saw how wretched he was. 
You will cure him?” he asked, with a sort 
of sob in his voice, and a foreknowledge 
of her answer, which made him smile 

rimly. 

“Why did he not come?” she asked 
softly. 

“He has been twenty times, but he 
never could get in.” 

“And yet you thought they would ad- 
mit you?” she asked, half smiling. 

“Yes. I am an unimportant sort of 
person.” They had some further talk. 
Christopher learned that Hermione had 
been really unwell, and had been in Lon- 
don for a few days. On her return she 
found that her place at the school had been 
taken by Miss Winch, and that the Rev. 
Giles Warner had left for her a large mass 
of papers, with a request that they might 
be copied, and forwarded to him in Ger- 
many. She had been very busy, and a 
little surprised to hear nothing of her 
friends, until the naughty girl told her that 
one of them was in the house. Neither 
the young lady.nor the student spoke 
much of the future ; but before they part- 
ed, he knew that she would walk by the 
river that evening. . 

That evening Martin also walked by the 
river. The Thames has heard many love- 
stories as he loiters on his way. He is 
bound for the sea, but has time for many 
little works and pastimes. He winds idl 
through the level fields, stopping in f 
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contentment at the lock-gates, or sliding 
with low laughter across the weir. He 
lingers where the great trees drop boughs 
towards the stream, or in dense masses 
climb the steep slopes. He swerves about 
the green islands lovingly, and lifts the 
long grasses at their edge. He explores 
shadowed back-waters, softly raises the 
water-lilies, and swells against the swan’s 
breast among the reeds. As he sings the 
richness of the year, many little birds 
weave variations in the monotonous tune. 
Over the osier-beds the cloud of starlings 
breaks into falling birds, and the air is full 
of gossip and household chatter. The 
sun, when he sinks in splendour, keeps his 
deepest colours for the tranquil Thames. 
Amid the gathering shadows two silver 
swans ride purely. O Edmund Spenser, 
worthy poet of this sweet English river, 
thou hast left a marriage-song for all true 
lovers. 

When Miss Hermione Dale saw the 
shadows deepening, she did not think of 
Spenser. She thought that Martin, who 
was looking worn and harassed, maugre 
his present joy, would catch cold. There- 
fore, with that deception which we pardon 
in affectionate women, she said that she 
felt the air grow chill, and shivered; and 
thereupon Mr. Carter, glowing with the 


new delight of taking care of a weaker 


creature, hurried her home. Before they 
parted, by the clanging bell of the gaunt 
house, it was agreed between these lovers 
that he should take her next day to her 

- friends in London, return himself to his 
bachelor lodgings in the same city, and as 
soon as might be, buy the ring. That 
night the joy of Martin Carter broke forth 
in cries astonishment and sudden move- 
ments, most disturbing to the cat Hobbes. 
When his friend was at last asleep, Chris- 
topher sat long leaning out into the night, 
meditating on life and love. Great is the 
effect of solemn beauty on a tender soul. 
When he drew in his head, his face was 
wet with tears. 


VI. 


THE next morning, when Martin and 
Hermione were flying to London together, 
Christopher sat at breakfast alone. For 
half an hour after that meal he smoked a 
mild pipe. Then he saw the naughty girl, 
who held out the accustomed hand. When 
he placed the largest iump in her small 
palm, she did not make a face for an- 
swer, but smiled and thanked him. It 
seemed pathetic to the student that she 
should smile and speak to him on that 
morning. Presently the cat Hobbes 
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rubbed herself inst his leg from the 
extremity of her left ear to the point of 
her stiff tail. It seemed pathetic that the 
cat Hobbes, who was not by nature de- 
monstrative, should favour him with such 
prolonged expression of good-will. And 
now the stream of children flowed by him, 
and in the stream like a long log trundled 
edgeways came Miss Anne Winch, who 
did not see him, as at the moment she was 
encouraging the smallest girl with the 
point of her parasol. At ten the student 
took down his books. After the children’s 
frolic at noon he showed signs of restless- 
ness. He went tothe cupboard, and fished 
out the long-neglected tragedy. He pushed 
over the papers until he came to the great 
love-scene. It was at court that the grand 
passion was displayed. Out stepped his 
princess all in gems and gold. In rushed 
his page in kirtle green. She was in 
splendour like the sun, as he told her. 
His garb was mean, as he exclaimed with 
bitterness, but none the less becoming. 
Yet fine as it all was, it seemed a poor 
thing to the author. Was it possible that 
his great work was so very unnatural? 
Were the jewels so glassy, and the page’s 
legs mere padding? It was the wooing 
of the Albert Memorial by a German 
band. O fine writing, and scenes of ad- 
mirable proportion, are ye no warmer than 
a painted fire? Let Romeo climb the 
wall, or Juliet lean from the window, and 
how many pairs of lovers flit away like 
ghosts! Away with them all, these creat- 
ures cut out of books, manufactured rags, 
shadows of shadows! Out with them, O 
Christopher grown clear-eyed, proud mon- 
arch and despised suitor, alike despica- 
ble! snip off the head of this maiden, 
who doles out a measured passion with 
her painted lips! What do these speech- 
makers know of love? 

The student took out the fatal shears, 
and very quietly cut the great drama into 
little pieces. He dined with a fair appe- 
tite. Inthe evening, as his boat drifted 
slowly down the river, he was surprised to 
find how calm he felt. The air was above 
all things sweet. There was rest in the 
thought of Martin Carter a long way off. 
It was almost a relief to remember that 
Hermione was no longer behind the clang- 
ing bell. There was melancholy pleasure 
in the knowledge that the first and second 
gentlemen had walked away never to re- 
turn. He debated with himself whether 
on the morrow he should begin his essay 
on Euripides, or his criticism of the 
criticism of the newest and deepest Ger- 
man, As he passed onward, he took out 
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a canvas bag full of minute scraps of 
paper, added a stone to the contents, and 
dropped it into the water. The stream 
closed silently over it, and the gentle critic 
floated home. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MR. THACKERAY’S SKETCHES.* 


It is just eleven years since the author 
of “ Vanity Fair” and “The Newcomes ” 
passed away from among us, in all the 
power and vigour of life, unexhausted by 
the labour which a toiling literary man, 
more almost than any other professional 
worker, has to go through on his way to 
that highest eminence of success which so 
few ever reach. He had been an artist, 
he had been a journalist, he had been, 
strange as it seems to say so, only a semi- 
successful writer for many years of his 
life, writing books which got their full 
meed of approbation only after his great 
work had carried him at a leap to the sum- 
mit of popularity. At last, however, he 
had attained all that the ambition of an 
author could desire—the readiest and 
most enthusiastic welcome for all that he 
chose to give to the world, the plaudits of 
all whose applause was worth caring for, 
along with that echo from the crowd which 
is the true test of fame in the wider sense 
of the word; and so much solid reward for 
his labours as gave substance and mean- 
ing to all the rest. His life, as everybody 
knows, had been overshadowed by one of 
the heaviest domestic clouds that can come 
upon a young man in the beginning of his 
career, which he had borne manfully with 
courage and patience and cheerful stead- 
fastness; and in the blessed course of 
compensating time had recovered through 
his children the happiness of home. All 
this, fortunately, he had attained while 
stili in the full flood of a genial and friend- 
ly existence. His labours were many, but 
they were at length fully recompensed; 
and no failure of strength warned him to 
leave them off. He had troops of friends 
and universal appreciation and honour 
wherever he went; his name was one of 
the foremost in his country, and his char- 
acter understood and loved. Thus happy 
was he above the assaults of adverse for- 
tune and all those evils which in his day 
he had met and encountered like a man, 
when suddenly in the night, without warn- 
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ing, or the knowledge even of those most 
dear to him, there came a secret messen- 
ger and summoned him unexpectedly out 
of all this warmth and comfort. Without 
time to breathe a last wish or say a fare- 
well, he was withdrawn from the world in 
the strength of life, in the fulness of fame 
and of genius. There is something ver 
terrible to the common imagination in suc 
a fate: no lingering of sickness or long 
languor of suffering affects the mind so 
much as the shock and terror of a sudden 
disappearance like this ; and yet, when we 
consider it calmly, what could be more 
happy? All the growing shadows of mor- 
tality, the waning days, the fading light, 
the time when desire fails and the grass- 
hopper becomes a burden, are escaped by 
such a swift conclusion. Of all things 
bthere is nothing so sad as the last chapter 
in life, through which the old man lingers, 
seeing his friends drop around him, and 
mournfully awaiting the moment when he 
too shall drop, like so many others, into 
the long-waiting and clearly visible grave. 
But in the other case all those sorrows 
are avoided. The man who dies in middle 
age has all that is best in life without its 
saddest drawbacks and burdens ; and there 
are cases in which so sudden a death 
seems a special privilege of heaven to 
those who have stood bravely at their post, 
and borne the heat of the day and the sore 
labours of life without fear or flinching, 
This was what our great humourist did, 
bravely, tenderly, steadfastly, through 
pangs and discouragements which would 
have taken the heart out of many a com- 
mon man. And in the midst of his days, 
in the full flush of his fame, while yet his 
eye was not dim nor his force abated, but 
when by strain and determination he had 
fulfilled the task he put upon himself and 
provided for those most dear to him— 
then: he was taken away at a stroke, his 
work, uncompleted, dropping from his 
hands. 

Of the life thus ended no formal record 
has been made; nor indeed has any me- 
mento of it been given to the world till 
now. And there is something unusually 
touching in the publication at this especial 
moment of the book of ‘sketches, repro- 
duced fror the scraps and fragments 
which Thackeray left behind him. It is 
not the great author, the social philoso- 
pher and moralist, the famous writer of 
novels, the cynic, as some men think him, 
but a domestic figure, all softened, mel- 
lowed, and illuminated by tender lights of 
love, which appears to us in this volume 
with genial smile and playful looks, kind 
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est, gentlest, most indulgent of men, “my 
father,” no other title thought of. His 
children were moved to this undertaking 
by natural displeasure at the publication 
of a book professing to contain his draw- 
ings and called by his name, in which 
much extraneous matter was mixed up, 
and youthful scribbles that did him no 
manner of justice. After they had under- 
taken this gentle revenge upon the intrud- 
ers who attempted to exp/oiter his mem- 
ory, the work grew upon them, charming 
them with a thousand soft recollections of 
their own early days and his constant ten- 
derness. The consultations and arrange- 
ments and anxious selection of what was 
best, the oversight and care required to 
make sure that the reproduction was as 
erfect as possible, charmed and interested 
samc measure the two whom he had left 
behind, and to whom he had been the 
most beloved and playful companion as 
well as the kindest of fathers. What 
talks there were of the past, what fond 
thoughts and natural tears, out of which 
time had taken the bitterness! Alas! 


before the book came to the world, there 
was but one left to look over, with a pang 
of renewed and added anguish, the records 
of the old life, of which she alone remained 


the sole survivor. Like her father, though 
many years younger, out of her happiness 
and hopes, in the flush of womanly ma- 
turity and domestic blessedness, Thack- 
eray’s youngest daughter, Mrs. Leslie 
Stephen, had been taken away like him, 
the abrupt messenger coming to her also 
like a thief in the night. And now what 
the two planned and guided to the verge 
of publication, the one puts silently forth 
into the world. A more touching monu- 
ment of the little group now severed, fa- 
ther and daughters, just caught in their 
domestic life w that side gleam of fame, 
which reveals without profaning the sanc- 
tity of the now vacant home, could not by 
possibility be given to the public. 

After what we have said, and with the 
tears in our voice, we cannot turn at once 
to the book itself, so full of genial fun and 
amused perception of everything that was 
going on in those days that are past. The 
man himself was more memorable, more 
noticeable than his sketches. No memoir 
of him has been given to the world; and, 
indeed, the memoirs of his contempora- 
ries which have come into being give little 
encouragement for that vulgarizing and 
undesirable process. It would be better. 
for the fame, and better for the personal 
appreciation, which we give with no un- 
grudging hand to those who please us, if 
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the art of biography were less largely and 
less_volubly capes and Tobey 
children have done well to obey his in- 
junctions. But yet, if it had been possible 
to put in a book the life which was so full 
of suffering and patience, of disappoint- 
ment, of gaiety, and love, and laughter, 
and tears, what a picture it might have 
made! Such glimpses of it as his friends 
have put aside in their recollections are 
full of the interest which attends every 
courageous warfare with trouble and sor- 
row, manfully carried on, not without sink- 
ings of the heart, not without failures and 
imperfections, yet always showing stead- 
fast progress: the head aloft, the heart 
brave even when near breaking ; and many 
a jest and laugh breaking in between, 
sweet, natural gaiety which defied grief ; 
and all the tricks and quips of humour 
ready to burst forth on the very edge of 
pain, and mock it, though the jester felt it 
to the depths of his kind and tender soul. 
There is no such true symbol of life, we 
have often thought, as the progress of a 
ship over the sea, setting out in full and 
fresh array of perfect sails and spars, flags 
flying, the waves crisping round the ad- 
venturous bows, caressing them with soft 
splash and rush and playful sprinkling of 
spray, the wind like laughter in the cord- 
age : till the storm comes, seizing the ves- 
sel in a sudden agony, making her reel and 
shiver, stripping her bare, and tossing her 
like a nutshell between the black sky and 
blacker sea. Then after the shock comes 
a pause, and one feels again a throb of 
purpose in the battered thing, a working 
of the helm in obstinate resistance to the 
waves, a conscious struggle of the human- 
ity within against the terrible forces with- 
out; and then a gradual recovery and 
steadying of the shattered hull, a shaking 
out of the torn canvas, renewed progress 
with all the old gay accompaniments, as 
if the storm had never been—till the 
next comes. So it is with every man and 
woman. Caught out of their first confi- 
dence in life to a fierce struggle with some 
gigantic primitive misery, for a moment 
crushed and silenced, then coming to life 
again with sobs and choking breath, set- 
ting a brave face to the world and to their 
trouble, keeping on, overcoming}, growing 
gay — till the next assault, which, like the 

rst, is shaken off too after a time; the 
bleeding, throbbing, suffering creature 
never giving up its individual protestation 
against everything less noble than that pa- 
tient, courageous, persistent life which was 
not given by God to be crushed, but to be 
maintained. Those who sink in sullen 
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woe and make no resistance, and those 
who are beaten down into a dull and dis- 
mal languor of weakness, are not half so 
interesting or attractive as the valiant soul 
which cries and weeps and laughs and 
struggles, and will not be subdued what- 
ever happens. Of suth was Thackeray. 
How he righted himself after the commo- 
tions through which he passed — how he 
took up his burden and bore it like a man 
— how even in his youth he made himself 
the tender nurse of his little children, and 
denied himself, and held on, tears in his 
heart if not in his eyes, but smiles on his 
face, with outbreaks of merry laughter and 
jest and song, blossoming over the tribula- 
tions and privations and hard struggles of 
life, —this is a story which we have no 
commission to tell, nor even the knowledge 
necessary to do so; but which is known 
to many, as spectators know a portion of 
the drama going on before them — though 
it was never revealed or debased through 
partial telling, by himself. 

The character of his genius, however, 
and the way in which it came to maturity, 
is safer ground, and here we may speak 
without hesitation. The first profession 
he proposed to himself seems to have 
been that of an artist, and his first books 


ven, after the pen gained the oo | over the 


pencil, were illustrated by himself. From 
art he naturally strayed into writing, 
working at both together for many of the 
best years of his life, writing for the pa- 
pers like his own Warrington, and form- 
ing that light opinion of the powers of 
those who did so, which he afterwards 
embodied in the talk of his favourite char- 
acter. Then came “ Sketch-Books,” con- 
taining that curious amalgamation of the 
two crafts which no one had done more 
completely than himself —the literature a 
picture in words, the picture a piece of 
literary composition; and he had worked 
in this way for years without ever coming 
to any particular success, when “ Vanity 
Fair ” suddenly burst forth, convincing all 
fit critics in a moment that here was a 
work of genius. Without any further de- 
lay or question he came at once to the 
very highest rank, with but two rivals who 
could keep level ground with him— the 
fine imagination of the late Lord Lytton, 
and the lower yet popular and undeniable 
genius of Dickens. Of these three, 
Thackeray was the one who carried him- 
self most entirely into his work. He had 
the variety, the changeableness, the pow- 
er of rapid transformation which is to be 
found only in the finest intelligences. He 
was by turns humorous, contemptuous, 
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tender —a moralist, a jester, a laughin 
philosopher, a cynic; yet with a vein o 
pathos infinitely touching and true, which 
went to the hearts of his readers. The 
commonplace was not in him. When- 
ever he looked at a scene it began to 
twinkle all over with lamps of meaning, 
gleams of humour and fun that lit up the 
landscape, and sudden tears that fell be- 
fore you knew, and, before you knew, 
were tried by as sudden laughter. He 
loved the paradoxes of nature too well 
perhaps to content, at least at the outset, 
the matter-of-fact reader; and he had a 
pleasure in showing not only what linger- 
ings of tenderness and good feeling there 
might be in some disreputable sinner, but 
what foolishness and pettiness might 
dwell in the bosoms of good men. 

This latter peculiarity made him often 
misunderstood by those innocent critics 
who are more fond of abstract virtue ina 
book than of the real weaknesses and 
shadows of humanity —or who, at least, 
insist upon some one exhibition of an 
author’s faith in the ideal. But Thack- 
eray could not consent to worship the ab- 
stract virtues. The moment he caught 
sight of them, a gleam of not unkindly 
malice awoke in his eye. Love of mis- 
chief, love of contradiction, impelled an 
onslaught. The very perfection of the 
outline drawn forth before him filled him 
with longing to pullit to pieces. Whenhe 
had done this, as likely as not he might put 
the ragged pieces kindly together again, or 
even show you how much better than you 
thought, was the being whom he refused 
to allow you to take on trust at all. No- 
body has done such credit to the stupid 
gentleman with his good instincts and 
dull yet noble.loyalty and steadfastness. 
Though he pretended to reject the very 
idea of a hero, it was he who first revealed 
to the world the heroic possibilities of 
truth and of suffering that might exist in 
such a rudimentary being as his Rawdon 
Crawley, or in the bosom of a poor little 
dissipated, stupid Foker — moved thereto, 
no doubt, by something of the same love 
of paradox and whimsical pathetic prefer- 
ence for the people whom nobody else 
could be found to defend or stand up for. 
Jt pleased his kind fantastic humour to 
throw its softest gleams upon the meanest 
places, and abash you with revelations of 
good just where you felt most confident 
that nothing good could be found. He 
has never attempted to draw a perfect 
character, except, perhaps, Colonel New- 
come, who, but for the alloy of a little 
bombast and innocent vanity in his first 
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appearances, would be as pure a hero -as 
the greatest idealist could desire. But 
such a character as Becky Sharp, for in- 
stance, though she captivated the world, 
frightened many a gentle reader who 
found in that bad but charming young per- 
son the type of woman in whom the au- 
thor delighted, and could not pardon him 
for the foolishness of his Amelia, his good 
heroine, whose sweetness was as exasper- 
ating as the iniquities of the other were 
delightful. The gradual working out of 
Becky is an effort more sustained than 
anything which the mere charm of the 
paradox could account for; and yet that 
piquant contradiction of common belief 
runs through every detail, and enlivens 
the labour in a way which even the com- 
mon spectator can understand. Her self- 
ishness yet good-nature, her entire indif- 
ference to everything but her own interest, 
yet real power of self-sacrifice when that 
is necessary, and faculty of pleasing and 
making happy those whom she is using 
for her own purposes, are quite captivat- 
ing to the imagination. We are entirely 
sorry, and sympathize in her genuine re- 
gret at not being able to marry old Sir 
Pitt when he proposes to her, notwith- 
standing all the ludicrous baseness of the 


situation; and throughout, the pluck, the 
dauntlessness, the brightness, the unfail- 
ing resources of Becky triumph over our 
moral sense, and carry us with her almost 


to the end of hercareer. We have always 
thought that her indifference to her child 
was a mistake in the picture, unless it is 
indeed a deliberate departure, when things 
become tragic, from the lighter principle 
of the beginning, which was to keep us 
always in good-humour with the most 
perfectly good-humoured of heroines. 
The original Becky made her little pupils 
love her, and would no doubt have se- 
cured her son as her partisan too, had not 
her sun begun to go down, and the trag- 
ical shadows of the conclusion required 
that we should be willing to permit her 
disappearance among them. It is the 
only failure in this wonderful effort of art. 
But Thackeray’s genius was averse to 
endings: its very greatness lay in the clear 
age he had of the fragmentary, 
roken, always beginning never ending 
character of life; that strange principle of 
immortality in the midst of mortality, 
which balks all rules, scorns experience, 
ignores age, and never allows itself to 
come to any —a of conclusion so 
long as existence itself goes on—a mys- 
tery without close. 

This is not the time, however, to enter 
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into any discussion of Thackeray’s works. 
Whatever he did he inspired with that 
wealth of variety, that whimsical play of 
life, that rapid change of sentiment and 
glimmering of broken lights and shadows, 
which are characteristic of him. His nar- 
rative was a long-continued flow of con- 
versation following the wanderings of a 
playful fancy, digressing, returning, stop- 
ping to throw a stone there, a flower here 
—to point out many a passing incident, 
which was subtly worked in, you could 
not tell how, to the story and the subject 
before him. Other artists might use a 
broader treatment, and put in with more 
historical seriousness the carefully-posed 
figures of their composition; but as you 
followed out his long-continued monologue 
from point to point, the people you met 
there stood forth as if you had met them 
in the streets, dotted out with bits of. in- 
significant detail, with jest and laughter 
and sudden pathetic suggestion and flash 
of merry ridicule — not rigid portraits any 
one of them, but breathing, living, doing 
wise and foolish things, as real as the day- 
light. Once or twice only in the whale 
circle of his creations his sweet temper 
and genial toleration failed him, and a 
gleam of vindictiveness lights up the land- 
scapes: generally he is good to every- 
body, even to the good people whom it is 
his instinct to avoid, because everybody 
else approves of them, but whom he 
never seizes upon savagely as some great 
writers do. The banter which he em- 
ploys is penetrating, and turns the victim 
inside out, it is true — but there is no ma- 
lignity in the sleight of hand with which 
he peels off the wrappings which conceal 
all that is poor and pitiful and false from 
the common eye. Even in his graver mo- 
ments the gleam of fun is never quite out 
of his eyes, but lurks there ready to light up 
again all the lesser details of the subject, 
and relieve the mind from the painful 
strain of moral disenchantment. If we 
touch the depths for a moment, and feel 
the indignant swell of pain over injustice, 
next page sends us on laughing at the 
poor figure which the tyrant cuts, or the 
petty vengeance which turns the sinner’s 
bed into one of thorns, not roses. The 
very love of variety in him, and inability 
to harp upon one string, takes bitterness 
out of his satire. Perhaps the conclusion 
is less highly moral, and the laugh, though 
half sad, which rounds the whole is more 
hopeless than denunciation; but, such as 
it is, it has been the utterance of some of 
the finest of human intelligences; and 
how many of us are glad to take refuge in 
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it amid all the miseries and confusions of | 
the world ! 

The character of Mr. Thackeray’s il- 
lustrations has always struck ourselves as 
very quaintly original. Quite independent 
of their merit as art, they were always to 
some extent literary compositions, and 
full of the very spirit of the writer, or 
rather, which is more distinct still, of the 
spirit in which he wrote. Those comic or 
sentimental personages had always a con- 
sciousness of the reader which goes 
against the very principle of illustration, 
and yet was most oddly illustrative of the 
author’s prevailing turn of mind and feel- 
ing. The first that occurs to us as an ex- 
ample of what we say, is a little picture 
which we remember among the illustra- 
tions of “ The Rose and the Ring,” and in 
which a certain pretty little Betsinda, the 
small heroine with whom that charming 
extravaganza begins, is dancing before the 
king and queen, with the much-hoped-for 
remuneration of a bun before her eyes. 
The little creature looks at us out of her 
few slight lines of engraving, taking us 
into her confidence, with a whole volume 
of fun in her eyes. How grand they are! 
what old guys and sham potentates, she 
is saying; and what fun it is to be making 
believe to look up to them and think their 
approbation so much worth gaining! The 
same feeling runs through all the pictures. 
It is at us, not at her companions in the 
scene, that Becky is always looking with a 
twinkle in her eye of confidential amuse- 
ment. She takes in everybody about her, 
but she knows she does not take in the 
reader ; therefore she elevates a little eye- 
brow and gives him a glance out of the 
corner of her demure eyes. She has no 
concealments from him — he understands 
what are the real feelings in her mind, and 
knows her schemes, and has a certain 
sympathy in what she is aiming at. This 
is not the principle upon which any ordi- 
nary illustrator could work: (if, alas, il- 
lustrators had any principle of work at all 
except how to get it out of their hands 
with the least trouble !) but it is very tell- 
ing in its way, in the peculiar circum- 
stances which make the writer and the il- 
lustrator the same person. When he 
takes the pencil into his hand, the familiar 
instrument, first-used-and-dreamt-of tool, 
becomes so much more entirely himself 
than even his pen, that what he does for 
us in the course of his narrative, showing 
us all the world behind the scenes and 
the strings by which his puppets are 
pulled —the personages of the story 
themselves do for us in the pictures, laugh- 
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ing stealthily over their shoulders, and 
throwing a revelation in a look with im- 
perceptible nod and gesture which we 
alone are supposed to see. A reflection 
of his own countenance, with its half- 
laughing half-benign expression and air of 
spectatorship, steals into the faces of his 
characters. They become conscious all 
at once of playing their parts, and of 
playing them not badly, except for us who 
have heard all about it, and know precisely 
what is going on. 

This curious characteristic of one por- 
tion of his work would show how entirely 
Thackeray’s heart was in this lighter and 
more casual branch of his labours, if we 
did not know already how he loved the 
art which was not to be his vocation 
in life. This is a feeling which has 
been shared by many great artists, as all 
the world knows. Something by which 
they were not destined to gain their power 
has been the beloved ideal pursuit of 
their souls. Thackeray was too sensible 
not to be aware when he had at last made 
the grand step which carried him at once 
to reputation and fortune, and it is impos- 
sible to imagine that he had not real en- 
joyment in work so thoroughly marked 
with all the peculiarities of his character, 
and which was so evidently enjoyable; 
but to his latest days his pencil was his fa- 
vourite and most cherished instrument. 
“The hours which he spent upon his 
drawing-blocks and sketch-book brought 
no fatigue or weariness; they were of 
endless interest and amusement to him, 
and rested him when he was tired,” says 
his daughter. Few men so great in one 
way have a secondary pursuit cherished 
by themselves by which they can keep 
still a little world apart from the public for 
their own enjoyment and that of their 
friends. But this was Thackeray’s fortu- 
nate position. When Dante drew his an- 
gel, according to the poet, it was for the 
lady of his thoughts, the supreme Bea- 
trice alone ; and when Raphael 


with the silver-pointed pencil, 
Else he only used to draw Madonnas, 


made sonnets instead, that too was “once, 
and only once, and for one only.” True 
to all poetic nature is this desire — 


No artist lives and loves that longs not 

(Ah the prize !) to find his love a language 
Fit and fair and simple and sufficient, 

Using nature that’s an art to others. 

Not this one time art that’s turned his nature. 
Ay, of all the artists living, loving, 

None but would forego his proper dowry. 
Does he paint ? he fain would write a poem. 
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Does he write? he fain would paint a picture. 
Put to proof art alien to the artist’s, 

Once, and only once, and for one only, 

So to be the man, and leave the artist, 

Gain the man’s joy, miss the artist’s sorrow. 


It was not, however, the wistful depth 
of this supreme devotion which moved 
Thackeray. There are cuttings-off and 
impoverishments of life which are more 
pathetic than the deepest sorrows which 
can be expressed in words. The “once, 
and only once, and for one only,” was 
not permitted to the warm heart and ten- 
der soul of our great humourist; but he 
had—and who will say there was not 
sufficient compensation in it? —the sweet 
alternative of children to please by the art 
which was not his art, and friends to en- 
tertain and a home to enliven. He did 
this instead of the Dante-picture and the 
Raphael-sonnets, for which his life had no 
place. In their languors of childish sick- 
ness, in the times he was absent from 
them, even when they had other children 
to entertain and wanted help for their 
simple merry-making, the great writer 
took his pencil and drew pictures for his 
little daughters and their little friends. 
Noone thought anything of those works 
of love which were lavished upon them, 
which were done for play, in moments when 
the world and its thoughts were absent 
—until now, when time and death have 
given sacredness to everything he touched, 
when the heirs of his love and of his gifts 
bring this little basket of fragments with 
tender hands, to throw a gleam of tearful 
yet smiling light upon the records of their 
now empty home. 

It is the associations which thus hang 
about it, and which, even to those who 
knew nothing of him, must throw a touch- 
ing light upon the character of bag ee 
that give its chief interest to this book. 
No new revelation of talent or capability 
isin it; the drawings are many of them 
extremely clever, and the scraps of de- 
scription whimsical and charming; but 
that which gives ita special character is 
the glow of domestic ease and cheerful 
leisure, the reflection of a peaceful home, 
the friendly, genial gleams of side light, 
showing the man in his least serious mo- 
ments, which we find enshrined within its 
pages. What prodigality and wealth of 
work it shows! Sitting at his table, talk- 
ing, no doubt, to his friends or his chil- 
dren, here are the heads he scribbles on a 
page, with playful extravagance, for want 
of thought, like the milk-boy’s whistle. 
Here are the designs, ideas, and _inten- 
tions never carried out, or reflections of 
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things which were afterwards carried out, 
and which we remember in more elaborate 
guise in other publications. How little he 
thought of these chance productions is 
very touchingly described in Miss Thack- 
eray’s preface. “The pictures were rare- 
ly preserved by himself,” she says, “nor 
put away by us withany care. The famil- 
iar stream flowed on, loved but unheeded 
by us; and among the many drawings he 
devised, only a certain number remain in 
our possession. In all my remembrance, 
he never had one of his own drawings 
framed; and when I was achild I remem- 
ber a great scrap-book which was given 
me to play with, and to work my will upon. 
I can only once remember a questioning 
word from him concerning some scissor- 
points with which I had ornamented some 
of his sketches. In later years, by his 
desire, I have washed off the drawings 
from many and many a wood-block; and 
I remember once destroying his whole 
day’s work in my anxiety to be of use. 
But although he certainly never wished us 
to make much of his work, all that be-. 
longed to it and to his art was of vivid and 
serious reality to him, and of unfailing in-- 
terest and suggestion.” This affords us, 
we think, a picture better than any of the. 
pictures that follow — more genial, coming 
home to the multitude, which is slow 
about art, but has perceptions in every 
point of nature. Men of letters some- 
times watch over their fame with a jeal- 
ous care which makes an audience even 
of the family circle; but these are gener- 
ally lesser lights of the firmament; and 
true genius with any greatness in it sel- 
dom glorifies itself at the expense of the 
simplicity of nature. Thackeray at home 
was not the great author but the dear 
father, whose thousand tender qualities 
were far more dear to his children than 
the fame which was extraneous and out of 
place in that warm domestic centre. What 
he could do and did do, was little to 
those to whom he himself was everything. 
“ The familiar stream flowed on, loved but 
unheeded.” What description coukl be 
given more natural and more affecting? 
Throughout the volume those soft family 
touches make up the charm and interest. 
The lions that figured in “ The Rose and 
the Ring,” roaring and rushing, were 
scribbled off to enliven a childish sick-bed ; 
and the ingenious and tricky devices of the 
pack of cards had a somewhat similar ori- 
gin. Sometimes without thought, mere 
idle occupation of the busy brain and 
hand which had no comprehension of 
sheer do-nothingness— sometimes, on 
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the contrary, giving the affectionate zest 
of work for them to the empty hours in 
which he was separated from the creatures 
he loved best—the running accompani- 
ment of his life is noted on these frag- 
mentary pages. Sometimes the drawing 
is vigorous and powerful, with meaning in 
it. Sometimes itis nothing more than the 
scribblings of a blotting-book ; but how- 
ever it comes, it shows us the soft ‘meas- 
ure, the undertone of harmony, the tune 
to which his life was set. 

The immediate object of the publica- 
tion, however, is to give a little genuine 
memento of Thackeray, and of the style 
which was peculiarly his own, with the 
sanction of such authority as marks the 
work authentic. “The Guten of Pim- 
lico,” which gives its name to the publica- 
tion, is a very slight sketch in the style of 
the “ Novels by Popular Authors,” of 
which already we have various specimens 
from his hand. Miss Maria Theresa 
Wiggleworth, “for many years governess 
in families of the highest distinction,” 
and whose irreproachable character is sup- 
ported by reference to the “ revered clergy 
of the district,” is not, however, presented 
to us asa parody, but upon her merits; 
and the tale of love, despair, betrayal and 
punishment, which she tells in the most 
elegant language, is illustrated with the 
portraits of all the fine people concerned, 
in various sensational moments, ending 
with a tragical tableau, in which a weak- 
minded husband anda wicked lover per- 
ish almost at the same moment, and gen- 
eral woe is distributed in just proportion 
to all concerned. Both the composition 
of this highly moral, exciting, and mourn- 
ful tale, and its illustrations, are eminent- 
ly characteristic. They were first “begun 
at Kensington, one evening by lamp- 
light ;” and done in scraps, the last first, 
with the caprice of a family joke, filling 
the quiet evenings with fun and laughing 
occupation. Another set of drawings deal 
with the adventures of Prince Polonio, a 
precursor apparently of Prince Giglio, the 
hero of “ The Rose and the Ring.” “In 
the first pase (which has drifted away into 
some unknown space) the travellers come 
upon a mysterious personage, called the 
Little Assessor'of Tiibingen, lying asleep 
under a tree, with blue facings to his coat. 
My father would never explain who the 
little Assessor was, or what he was doing. 
He said it was a mystery.” The playing- 
cards belong to the same playful portion 
of holiday work. All kinds of imagina- 
tions play about the black and red pips, 
which come in with the most whimsical 
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effect, thanks to the skilful manipulation 
of the artist. Sometimes they are black 
“nigger” faces, illustrating fantasies of 
his American tours — sometimes historical 
silhouettes. A three of clubs, in which 
the Duke of Marlborough is the hero, one 
spot representing his own pigtail, another 
that of his horse, and a third nestling in 
his cocked hat, is very clever. The red 
cards require still more pains and trouble; 
and the back view of Miss Smith at the 
piano, with a diamond let into her shoul- 
ders, in delightful adaptation to the cos- 
tume of the period, is almost as good 
as the scene representing “ Napoleon in 
the midst of the Old Guard,” where one 
of the spots of the eight of diamonds comes 
into the dress of the emperor with the 
most admirable effect. “My father once 
said,” says Miss Thackeray, “that one of 
the achievements of his life which had 
given him most unalloyed satisfaction, was 
the introduction of Napoleon’s waistcoat 
as it appears in this battle-scene.” Never 
was more delightful, genial foolery. Dr. 
Birch’s school, perhaps a less elevated 
effort, ought to go to the heart of all 
schoolboys, with the comical victim in the 
foreground, and the rueful faces of the 
“boys who go up next.” These are noth- 


ings, the reader will perceive; yet they. 


are full both of fun and pathos, and more 
significant of the workman than matters 
much more important. 

Along with this genial play of exube- 
rant and delightful nonsense, are a few 
more elaborate drawings. Perhaps the 
best of these is the figure (as is supposed) 
of a gentleman with whom the public 
made acquaintance at Mrs. Perkins’s ball. 
“This drawing,” Miss Thackeray says, 
entering into it with hereditary humour, 
“may recall Mr. Frederick Minchin, in 
the vivacity of early youth, before he had 
attained to that quiet dignity for which he 
was afterwards remarkable.” The flying 
figure of this, alas! now somewhat anti- 
quated beau, in high black stock and collar 
—airy as Terpsichore herself, yet serious 
as all great performers are, in full impulse 
of a dance less languid than those we are 
now used to see—is delightful. He is 
afloat, but decorous, poised in air, yet, one 
feels sure, certain never to come down 
upon any partner’s toes, or otherwise com- 
mit himself by pranks unbecoming the 
perfect propriety of this model of all the 
graces of the ball-room. This is pure 
comedy on its genteelest level. There is 


a touch of tragedy, however, in the some- 
what appalling little picture of children 
playing in the Glasgow gutters —a draw- 
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ing in which there is almost a Hogarthian 
touch, in its keen perception of the tmiser 

and unloveliness of the little group, whic 

et are not beyond the reach of. child- 
ish grace and mirth. The two Scotch 
sketches, indeed, are little favourable to 
our beloved country. A more truculent 
audience could scarcely have been than 
the MacGuffies and MacDuffies whom 
the lecturer sees before him, and whose 
harsh countenances he leaves on record. 
Let us hope we are not quite so appalling 
in the flesh. One of the most amusing of 
the sketches is that which represents the 
interior of a railway-carriage, in which an 
old clergyman is lecturing a poor lady 
convicted of having the objectionable pub- 
lication in her hand, on the enormity of 
reading Punch (in its early days), while 
Thackeray himself and Douglas Jerrold 
look on and listen on the adjoining bench. 
“ Are you aware who are the conductors 
of that paper ? and that they are Chartists, 
deists, atheists, anarchists, and socialists 
to a man? I have it on the best author- 


ity that they meet together once a week in 
a tavern in St. Giles’s, where they concoct 
their infamous print. The chief part of 
their income is derived from threatening 
letters, which they send to the nobility 


and gentry. Their principal writer is a 
returned convict.” To this conversation 
Jerrold is listening in the corner, with eyes 
looking back, and a comic solemnity, while 
Thackeray himself grins genial with be- 
nign countenance. The incident is said 
to have really occurred, and it is easy to 
understand the amusement which the two 
must have got out of it. We think we 
know the benevolent clerical critic who 
‘ gives so fair and friendly an account of 
the “infamous print.” 

It is, however, impossible to go over 
the book in detail. There is nothing but 
fun and nonsense in it, and yet, curiously 
enough, the impression it makes is en- 
tirely tender and pathetic. We are less 
amused than touched by the soft breath 
of recollections, the love so delicately 
shadowed out, without a word that can 
profane or even vulgarize its sacredness, 
of which these pages are full. To those 
who knew Thackeray, this delicate sug- 
gestion of him must, we do not doubt, 
come home with wonderful meaning; but 
even to those who did not know the man, 
such indications of him as are to be found 
here will be more valuable than the details 
of vulgar volumes of a ge ny The 
world has nothing to do with the private 
griefs and struggles of a man who respects 
his own privacy, and chooses to preserve 
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it, none the less that he is a great author, 
and much in the eye of the world. To 
those who like to excite and to satisfy the 
curiosity of the crowd, there may be noth- 
ing undignified, nothing paltry, in the de- 
sire to appeal to the public for a posthu- 
mous arbitration of their difficulties and 
uarrels. But Mr. Thackeray was not of 
this disposition, and we think he was right. 
Yet without any story given, or any secrets 
disclosed, here is a sketch of him, shad- 
owy and slight as his own sketches, tell- 
ing little, yet all that it is needful to know. 
The cold critic who does not care for such 
a true and affecting human revelation, 
may think the drawings of but little im- 
portance to be thus carefully reproduced ; 
but with all whose interest in his charac- 
ter has ever been awakened every line will 
tell, and the least careful of the pictures 
will be probably the most interesting. A 
solemn document formally drawn up does 
not give us half So much information about 
the writer as does the bit of blotting-paper 
or torn scrap out of his waste-basket, upon 
which he has jotted down inadvertently 
the vagaries that crossed his mind during 
the writing of it — the trying of a new pen, 
or effort to get the old one in order. The 
scribblings of Thackeray’s amused and 
amusing fancy are so many windows into 
the man, by which we may see his real 
heart; and how genial is all we find, how 
full of innocent fun and light-heartedness, 
that lightness of heart which is the hap- 
piest gift of God, and accompanies its 
possessor through good and evil fortune, 
giving him moments of gaiety in the midst 
of trouble, and keeping him alive! Those 
unfortunate people who cannot get any 
good of the passing gleams of amusement 
which cross the deepest darkness by 
times, what a much harder lot life must 
be to them! But to such a man as this, 
life however checkered is not a hard lot. 
It is full of the sweetest compensations — 
not those artificial makings-up which we 
laugh at under the title of poetic justice, 
but compensations of nature, tremblings 
of light through tears, soft outbursts of 
laughter in the midst of sighing, perpetual 
rebellions of the unconquered soul against 
its secret foe, that dread and dull monot- 
ony which eats out the charm of life. 
Monotony, it is evident, could not be 
where Thackeray was, Nature in him was 
always astir, always open-eyed — seein 
more than others, and generally seeing with 
genial observation, notwithstanding that 
penetrating insight into the darker side of 
human motive which was in him, and 
which is the one thing that impairs his 
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genius to the idealist. How a man so full 
of the milk of human kindness, so tender 
in his humour, so warm in his affections, 
should have been gifted just with that 
special perception a the weaknesses and 
mixed impulses of human nature — its de- 
ficiency in the absolutely good, and per- 
petual, ever visible alloy — looks like one 
of the paradoxes of which he was so fond, 
— but so it was. Perhaps the very variety 
of his mind, refusing acquiescence in a 
dull level of goodness as muchas in every 
other dull level, prompted the laughing 
search for other qualities and impulses 
which are but too readily found whenever 
they are sought for. But Thackeray was 
too true a humourist, too genial a man, ever 
to dissect with bitterness. The impulse 
to laugh, and to find occasion for laughing, 
might be too strong in him; but even his 
rebellion against fictitious standards, and 
the sham which passes muster in the 
world, and is often more esteemed than 
the true, was never sharp and bitter. It 
was amusement more than indignation 
that moved him; a soft hope, a friendly 
conviction that, after all, these foibles and 
feeblenesses had to be judged by “ larger, 
other eyes than ours,” was always in his 
mind; not Ithuriel’s spear revealing the 
baser nature in sudden force of native 
hideousness, but rather a twinkling, mis- 
chievous illumination of many lights sud- 
denly catching the sinner when he thought 
of it least, and confounding him by quick 
exposure and ridicule. This was natural 
to his mind, not lofty scorn and moral in- 
dignation. He loved to expose false pre- 
tences, to break in the paper walls of so- 
cial falsehood, to show to us the general 
atmosphere of deception, even of our- 
selves, in which so many of us live and 
breathe ; but he never judged harshly, nor 
pronounced any bitter sentence; and he 
never failed to pay his tribute to the finer 
and truer nature when it came in his way. 
It has been objected to him often that his 
Dobbin had splay feet, and that his Amelia 
was-a fool. Well—there are fools who 
hold our hearts when wiser folks throw 
them away; and as for poor Dobbin’s 
ugliness, that, too, was one of the para- 
doxes his creator loved. He could not 
contemplate human nature without seeing 
them; and to his temper, that fantastic, 
pathetic contrast of external appearances 
with inward realities was always more at- 
tractive than any other aspect of life. 
However, no critic will be clever enough 
to find one touch of cynicism in this ten- 
der memorial of Thackeray which his 
children have offered so modestly to his 
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friends known and unknown — the latter 
class taking in all English readers. In 
one of the poems of his Irish book, we 
remember, he greets the new morning as 
it rises with the thought that “my little 
girls are waking, and making their prayers 
perhaps for me.” Let the reader pardon 
a defective memory if the quotation is not 
correct. It is as a memorial of this most 
beautiful of loves that we receive the little 
collection of fragments —kind play and 
pleasantry of the days that are over, 
turned into pathos by death and time. 
Soft fall the dews, soft lie the snows, upon 
the kind father’s sleeping head, once astir 
with crowds of tender and of gentle fan- 
cies! The man of whom such relics only 
are preserved is surely of the number of 
those whose names smell sweet and blos- 
som in the dust. 





From The Cornhill Magazine, 
A NEGRO METHODIST CONFERENCE, 


WINCHESTER (Virginia) is very unlike 
its stately English namesake, and is still, 
in fact, in rather a primitive condition. 
There is no greater mistake, however, than 
to take any individual American town as 
a type of many, or even of the state in 
which it is situated, so that in giving the 
following description of some interesting 
occurrences, at which we were present at 
Winchester, Virginia, we wish it to be 
distinctly understood that we are speaking 
of that place only, and not describing 
others under one comprehensive name, or 
painting classes of men from any of the 
individual models that passed before our 
eyes. 

There were two negro, or coloured, 
churches in Winchester —one “ Metho- 
dist Episcopal” and the other Baptist. 
Negroes in general belong to one of these 
two denominations, though there are also 
Episcopalian, z.e. Anglican, and Catholic 
congregations, in some large towns, while 
perhaps other small portions of the col- 
oured population belong to various other 
religions. Every one knows that the ne 
is of an emotional, passionate, susceptible 
nature, and the Methodist Church offers 
him many attractions. Even white Meth- 
odists sometimes feel excited by their re- 
ligious enthusiasm, and vent their emo- 
tions in gestures and exclamations which 
one would think very unlikely to be forced 
from them in their normal state of mind. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
impulsive African should manifest his 
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nature very freely during the religious 
“exercises” of the Methodist Church, 
and this we had an opportunity of observ- 
ing — a conference of coloured min- 
isters, including those of Virginia, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, and West Vir- 
ginia, which met at Winchester in the 
early spring of 1874. The conference was 
officially called the “ Washington Confer- 
ence of. the Coloured Methodist Episco- 
pal Church.” It lasted fora week. The 
Friday and Saturday before the opening 
Sunday were busy days on the railway: 
each train brought dozens of coloured 
ministers, some with, but most without 
their families, and each carrying a bag or 
bundle, with his “ go-to-meetin’” suit of 
glossy black, for there was to be an ordi- 
nation on the closing Sunday. Most of 
these ministers were intelligent-looking 
men, and their clothes were in very goo 
condition; some of the younger were 
quite dandified, and a few of the older 
wore gold spectacles. Though the town 
of Winchester is very small (it must be 
added that it is also old, for it has a his- 
tory of two hundred years, and was one of 
the first settlements of the Virginian col- 
onists), there was no difficulty about lodg- 
ing close upon two hundred strangers. 
Each coloured person owning any kind 
of home — shanty or log hut, or the rarer 
cottage — gave hospitality to as many min- 
isters as he could accommodate ; and the 
least number was two, even although the 
host had but oze spare roomand bed. The 
people were proud of thus housing their 
pastors, and vied with each other in giving 
them the very best of food. A negro, man 
or woman, is born a good cook, and it is 
safe to say that many a white family, even 
in respectable circumstances, does not 
fare so well, or at any rate seldom fares 
better, than a coloured woman with a much 
smaller income. Some people say the lat- 
ter often steals her provisions; we do not 
think they steal, on an average, more than 
a certain class of white servants do; and 
even granting that the material of the 
cuisine is stolen, there are few whites who, 
if they had stolen such material, would 
know Lew to turn it to such good account. 
During the first two or three nights 
after the main body of the ministers had 
arrived, a few kept coming irregularly, and 
it became a question how to procure quar- 
ters for them. One evening a very old 
preacher was presiding over the meeting, 
and after gratefully thanking the people of 
the town for their lavish hospitality, and 
especially praising “the sisters,” he add- 
ed, very pleasantly: “But we have an- 





other brother who has just come, and we 
must find a home for him. Will any of 
the sisters come forward and give him 
hospitality? He is young and very good- 
looking; and you know the Bible tells us 
we may often entertain angels unawares.” 

Presently a young woman stepped for- 
ward, and claimed the newly-arrived min- 
ister as her guest, and the old man laugh- 
ingly said: “ Very well, sister ; I commend 
him to your care; take him home, and 
feed him well, and give him a very good 
bed.” The accommodation was doubtless 
scanty, but the will of the sister was good, 
though we suspect that she already had 
her hands full. 

There were “exercises” every morning 
and evening, while the rest of the day was 
set apart for business. A white Methodist 
bishop presided. As yet there is no col- 
oured bishop in the Methodist Church, a 
fact which occasioned one of the best ad- 
dresses made to the students for the min- 
istry during the conference. The church 
where the meetings were held was small 
and very plain, whitewashed and galleried, 
and provided with a small melodeon, or 
species of harmonium without stops, and 
looking like a very diminutive cottage 
pianoforte. But the congregation was not 
dependent on this instrument for its mu- 
sic; the coloured churches had simply the 
best music in town. The choir proper 
consisted of a dozen men and women, who 
sang hymns beautifully and accurately in 
parts, while the whole congregation backed 
them up with a volume of sound more 
melodious than is generally heard in any 
white church in America. A negro could 
hardly sing out of tune if he wished to, 
and no choir but the surpliced one of a 
cathedral could outdo the performance of 
coloured singers, even if only very slightly 
trained. 

At the chancel end of the church was a 
space railed off and raised two steps above 
the level of the floor, while in the place of 
the altar stood a kind of tribune, where 
three men could stand abreast, with six or 
eight steps leading up to it on each side. 
This was used for prayer and preaching; 
the space below was fitted up with chairs 
for the bishop and some of the speakers, 
while two secretaries sat at along table 
placed against the base of the tribune. 
The bishop wore a tail-coat and a white 
necktie, but scarcely looked dignified. 
The young secretaries, both of them can- 
didates for deaconship, were good-looking 
and intelligent: many of the young men 
had been through a regular theological 
course in the new colleges and seminaries 
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that the coloured Methodists have estab- 
lished since the Act of Emancipation, but 
the old ministers were rougher and hardier 
—field-preachers in old times, when they 
were also labourers or servants. (Slave 
was a word never heard in the south; the 
agricultural labourers were called “field 
hands,” and the negroes employed in do- 
mestic service simply “ servants.”) One of 
these old men, relics of a past state of 
things, Brother Snowdon, was over eighty 
years of age; but his mind was as bright 
and his heart as tender as ever, and one 
night, when he prayed, which he did in as 
good language as most white people, his 
words stirred the sympathy of his hearers, 
both white and black, as few extempore 
prayers can nowadays. His words were 
fervent and poetic, however vague if looked 
at in any doctrinal sense, and we hardly 
like to set them down in our own form, 
because we made no notes at the time, 
and therefore should do injustice to the 
speaker. His aspect, too, told how ear- 
nest he was, and how the love of the Sa- 
viour powerfully affected him, leading him 
into all manner of energetic, poetic ex- 
pressions, and firing him with a missionary 
zeal towards all those who heard him. 

It would be impossible to gather to- 
gether all the incidents of that week: 
every day and night was full of interesting 
details, each characteristic of the earnest- 
ness of the men assembled and the pas- 
sionate symyathy which they raised in 
their hearers. The two hundred ministers 
filled up the pews in the body of the church 
during the business meetings, and the 
spectators sat in the galleries. It was in- 
teresting to mark the differences among 
those dark faces. Some preserved the 
true African type, though we hardly re- 
member one that was absolutely black. 
Though most of them bad the ordinar 
woolly hair, a few had it wavy but smoot 
(and evidently oiled to make it smoother 
still), and one, whose face was very dark, 
had straight, wiry hair. If the colour 
could have been taken from some of them, 
you would have judged this one by his 
features to be a shrewd Yankee, eager and 
investigating, and that other a scholarly 
Jew, quiet and thoughtful. In the galler- 
ies, especially at the evening prayer-meet- 
ings, the variety of curious faces was much 
greater; there were men who might al- 
most sit for baboons, and one with such a 
marvellous head of hair that it stood out 
round his face like a black halo, four or 
five inches broad. Others, on the con- 
trary, wore their hair close cropped, so 
that it was not more conspicuous than the 
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down of a black swanling. The women, 
too, were of all kinds, from the old 
“ auntie,” whose face was all fat and good- 
natured, to the haughty, saucy, or pensive 
maiden, whose skin was more white than 
“coloured.” Of these there were many, 
most of them very pretty, and well, zz., 
quietly, dressed, with ladylike manners and 
sweet, gentle voices. No uninitiated per- 
son would have known that these girls 
were not of pure Caucasian blood, unless 
the fact had been revealed to him by see- 
ing them walk arm-in-arm with ordinary 
“dandies” of every shade. Social equality 
is the one thing which the coloured race 
will perhaps never win, save in the persons 
of a few who will emphatically remain ex- 
ceptions ; and it is noticeable that it is not 
only the Southern people who recoil from 
this, but the foreigners and the immigrants 
from Europe, who, no matter how lowly 
their own condition, feel an instinctive dis- 
like to social equality with the negro race. 

We have, perhaps, taken up too much 
space in describing them, and commenting 
on them, and it is time to go on with what 
was done and said, which, after all, is the 
best illustration of any living subject. 
The first time we went to the church was 
on a week-day, and a morning session was 
going on. It was a good specimen of the 
business meetings. The elders and repre- 
sentatives of the most prominent churches 
sat on the two front benches, and the 
speakers and secretaries occupied the 
space behind the rails. The bishop looked 
neutral and weary. One very impulsive 
speaker, and agent of the Bible Society, 
who mysteriously described himself as be- 
longing to no particular race, having Afri- 
can, European, and Hindoo blood in him, 
was holding forth on the subject of 
schools and seminaries. He looked like 
an ordinary white man. He spoke well 
and to the point, and specially shone in 
anecdote. He laid the greatest stress on 
the necessity of education, and told a 
story of a young white student who came 
to his father with a bundle tied to a stick, 
and in a generally deplorable plight, not 
to ask for charity, but to beg, in a bright, 
eager manner, to be allowed to enter a 
school of theology “where ‘my father was 
an ‘exhorter.’ He was admitted, and to- 
day he is a bishop in the Methodist 
Church, and one of our most enterprising 
men. Do you know,” he went on, “ that 
until a coloured student shall come with 
that indomitable spirit, and grapple with 
like difficulties, and, as it were, conquer an 
education, I shall not believe in our hav- 
ing a coloured bishop among us?” Here 
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there were deep murmurs of approval, 
and the speaker went on urging the cause 
of education, and instancing other cases of 
eagerness for learning, his own among the 
rest, when, on being called away from 
school by unexpected family circumstances, 
and not having a farthing in his pocket, he 
refused to borrow money, and equally de- 
termined to stay away no longer than was 


. absolutely necessary. Many of his school- 


fellows, under the same pinch, had got 
home, but had to stay at home, having no 
money to pay their way back to school; 
but he, taking a bundle with him, started 
on foot for his home, which was sixty 
miles away, and accomplished thirty the 
first day. His feet were swollen and 
bleeding, and he made bold to knock at 
the door of a man in the village which he 
reached at night who had known his fa- 
ther. He told him his story, and the man 
sheltered him for a day, and would have 
kept him longer, but he determined on go- 
ing on, and so reached his home the next 
day, walking another thirty miles at one 
stretch. He stayed long enough to rest 
and get strong again, and when the busi- 
ness was over for which he was needed — 
very likely it was some agricultural crisis 
—he started for school again, quite un- 
dismayed by his previous experience. 
Then another speaker got up and an- 
swered him by a second eulogism on ed- 
ucation, especially of that for theological 
students; and then followed a motion 
which one of the brethren was anxious to 
make this year, he said, and which he con- 
sidered very important. He was a grave- 
looking man, about forty-five, with gold 
spectacles and black kid gloves; and his 
speech, perfectly grammatical and well- 
accented, proved him to be, if not of the 
post-slavery school of students, at least 
one of the progressive school of reform- 
ing ministers. Indeed, as far as peculiari- 
ties were concerned, this conference was 
not what would be called “ characteris- 
tic;” the ministers are the picked men of 
the race, and strive after the same deco- 
rous uniformity of manner and speech as 
that which distinguishes the white men of 
their profession. Besides the Virginian 
negro, even in his most unnatural state, is 
not nearly so amusing in character as the 
negro of the more southern parts of the 
country. His dialect is far less peculiar, 
and even his accent is not remarkably 
striking. When this minister whom we 
have mentioned rose in his place to make 
his “ motion,” he addressed himself to the 
bishop in earnest tones, denouncing the 
“free use of tobacco among the minis- 





ters,” and inveighing against it. Immedi- 
ately a titter ran through the audience, 
but the bishop still looked weary and im- 
passive. “I say,” the speaker went on, 
“that it is a disgrace to the ministry; I 
have seen ministers chew in the very pul- 
pit, and dishonour the Lord’s house by 
this filthy habit. It is unclean and inju- 
rious ; it is a vice more than a habit, and 
those who renounce liquor ought also to 
renounce tobacco. It is bad in any form, 
but especially in that disgusting form in 
which too many of our brethren use it in 
the house of the Lord. I move that the 
use of tobacco be made a disqualification 
for candidates to the ministry, and that 
henceforth no young man shall be or- 
dained who is unwilling to swear that he 
will not use tobacco in any form.” 

The argument, of course, is here much 
condensed. The man was very vehement 
in his denunciation, but evidently his hear- 
ers scarcely sympathized with his project 


of reform; many of the older ministers 
looked at each other with suppressed mer- 
riment, and others were engaged in pro- 
testing against the restriction b quietly 
doing the very thing against which the 


speaker was discoursing. When he had 
done the votes were taken, as customa 
the “ayes ” and “noes ” alternately stand- 
ing up and being counted over | one ap- 
pointed for the purpose. Hardly half a 
dozen stood up with the reformer, and the 
whole body rose when the “noes” were 
called for. The motion was directed, how- 
ever, to be laid on the table, and the 
bishop promised to say a few words on 
the subject when the morning’s business 
was disposed of. Inorder not to break 
our narrative by again referring to this 
subject, we will give the bishop’s opinion 
at once. He spoke, as he always did, 
with singular impressiveness, but quite to 
the point. He agreed with Brother —— 
that the use of tobacco was neither healthy 
nor dignified, and was especially to be dep- 
recated during divine service or in the pul- 
pit; but he said that while he recommend- 
ed young candidates for the ministry to 
wean themselves from it, and make good 
resolutions against indulgence in it, he 
could not advise the extreme measure of 
turning the question into a test of moral 
fitness for the ministry. Then he put in 
a touching plea for the older ministers. 
“They had been bred up to a hard 
lot,” he said, “and in days when the slave 
had but little enjoyment within his reach, 
tobacco had become both a stimulant and 
a comfort tohim. He had his little tobac- 
co-patch, his only personal property, and 
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the use of the weed had been a great 
solace. Many of our brethren have been 
brought under this system, and could not 
ve up the habit without injuring their 

ealth, or, at any rate, seriously interfer- 
ing with their comfort, so that it would be 
neither wise nor charitable to deny them 
this little enjoyment, which, after all, is 
very harmless, provided it be indulged in 
moderately.” 

Of course the motion was a failure, as 
any one but an enthusiast could have fore- 
seen; and yet the motive of the reformer 
was thoroughly praiseworthy, and we must 
say he had every reason to be practically 
disgusted with the abuse which he so 
eagerly denounced. Another discussion 
idlvunt on the case of a minister (or a 
candidate — we forget which) who had 
quarrelled with his wife, and whose recon- 
ciliation with her was not yet satisfacto- 
rily arranged. The question was whether 
he should be debarred from officiating (or 
should be considered unfit for ordination) 
until he should have made friends with 
her again. It was noticeable that the 
bishop made the case turn entirely on the 
wife’s decision. It had already been pre- 
mised that no immorality was involved, 
but only some domestic disagreement. 
Still, the thing had given scandal. At 
last one spokesman got up and settled the 
question by saying that he had reason to 
suppose that the wife was practically rec- 
onciled, and that he took it upon himself 
to declare that the “brother” was there- 
fore fit for the ministry. The vote was in 
his favour as soon as each voter had sat- 
isfied himself that the wife had agreed to 
all that had been proposed. 

Then came the examination of the can- 
didates, mostly young men. Some elder 
or minister answered for the moral and 
intellectual worth of each. The form of 
examination was read from a book, and 
one of the questions was, “Are you in 
debt?” The same “brother” answered 
for the character of several of the young 
men, and his formula of endorsement of 
their claims was generally pretty much the 
same :— “ Fine young man, very good at 
his studies;” but one of them deserving 
especial eulogium, the circumstances were 
more detailed, and the elder added: “A 
year ago he could not write his own name, 

ut so diligent was he that he now writes 
a op hand, and has equally progressed 
in his other studies. His report is excel- 
lent.” 

Now there appeared a group of minis- 
ters of various white churches, and the 
pastor of the coloured Baptist church, who 
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came to fraternize with their Methodist 
brethren. The bishop presented them 
each by name to his people, and bade 
them be seated as guests among them. 
The most striking among them was the 
Lutheran minister, a tall, stately man, with 
regular features, thoughtful expression, 
and an oriental beard. Another individu- 
al whom no one could have overlooked in 
this gathering was the agent of the 
“ Methodist Book-Concern,” a tall, florid, 
prosperous man, smoothly shaven and 
with vigorous-looking white hair. He was 
a regular “ Yankee,” as his quaint speech 
testified; we do not mean his accent, but 
his manner of speaking. He was evident- 
ly given to anecdote and to sensational 
announcements, and could have sat for 
the picture of the prosperous auctioneer 
in George Eliot’s “Middlemarch.” He 
patronized education in a large, emphatic 
way, and morally “patted on the back” 
the speaker whose father had been an “ex- 
horter.” But he outdid him in pleasant 
stories, some of which we attempt to re- 
produce. He likened education to a lake 
into which you throw puppies, to teach 
them to swim, and then descanted on the 
cognate advantages of camp-meetings. 
All his talk was complacently jerky and 
effectively startling. 

“ Some years ago,” he said, “I attended 
a camp-meeting in western New York. 
The exercises were continual; the faith- 
ful and elect were praying and singing all 
day, the ministers were very zealous, and 
the place was quite a show to the worldly 
people who came to see and enjoy the fun 
and the fervour. Well, you may think 
such a meeting was very barren when I 
tell you that no one was ‘converted’ but 
one miserable tin-pedler, who, with his 
donkey-load of goods, had stopped to ply 
his trade among the faithful. The meet- 
ing broke up, and the worldly spectators 
laughed at it; but I know how much good 
that one tin-pedler did after his conver- 
sion: how he became as good as a mis- 
sionary, and sold tracts with his pots and 
pans; and when people could not afford 
to buy the tracts, he gave them away; or 
if folks would stop and havea talk with 
him, he turned the conversation on spirit- 
ual things, and did them more good than 
they themselves suspected at the time. . . . 
And when I come to think of what has 
been done in our day for foreign missions 
among the coloured race, and especially 
in the opening up of Africa, I say to my- 
self, there is no knowing but that some 
day our children may assist at Methodist 
camp-meetings at the Mountains of the 
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Moon. : .. Then see our mission funds, 
from what small beginnings they have 
swelled to hundreds of thousands! I re- 
member when I was at school there was a 
boy who was very eager for foreign mis- 
sions, but he was poor. Now we hada 
missionary fund to which we paid only 
two cents* a month, but this boy very 
seldom had two cents to spend, and often 
had to borrow the money, which he re- 
paid by earning it in some small boyish 
way, but he never missed giving his con- 
tribution, and never forgot to repay his 
debt. And what do you think happened 
to him since? The other day he gave 
twenty-five thousand dollars to our church, 
and often gives large contributions to any 
Methodist charity or school. He is a 
rich man now, and gets richer every day. 
But he had pluck and ‘go’ in him from 
the first. . . . And now I'll tell you some- 
thing about Rome, where for the first 
time there is a Methodist church and mis- 
sion established. The ministers have 
made many converts among the Zye-tal- 
ian soldiers, and you know those soldiers 
guard the pope, so that his enemies may 
not get at him. Just think of that: the 
pope is now protected by Methodist bay- 
onets! And more than that, there’s a 
nice Methodist altar in his old city, where 
he can go to, and be prayed for and re- 
pent, if he likes, for it is a free church, 
and every one can come if he only 
chooses.” 

Applause and merriment greeted these 
paradoxical announcements, and the 
speaker, who saw that he had produced a 
favourable stir, retired quite proud of his 
oratory. And indeed this style of lectur- 
ing,so often heard in temperance meet- 
ings, is about the most effective that can 
be used. The “ Yankee” carried off the 
honours of the day, and took advantage 
of it to suggest that if any of the minis- 
ters wished to make arrangements for 
supplies of books suited for a_ school 
library in their respective parishes, he 
should be in Winchester that afternoon 
only, and would be glad to meet them to 
talk matters over. 

The evening prayer-meetings were 
the really interesting part of the proceed- 
ings. The whole coloured population, 
and a large portion of the whites, crowded 
into the little church; people fainted with 
the heat, and sat almost on each other’s 
knees ; the railed space, the tribune steps, 
were full; and the speakers had the great- 
est trouble to move about. Though this 
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was no revival, and consequently not 
nearly so thrilling a time, yet the various 
scenes were very impressive. There was 
no theatrical display of unreal emotion; 
all was passionate, intense, and true. 
There were quite as many men as women, 
and the former seemed, if anything, the 
more moved of the two. No human re- 
spect was there; no one was ashamed to 
show his feelings, and elderly ministers 
sobbed like children whenever any word 
or aspiration of the speakers touched their 
hearts. The sermons or addresses gen- 
erally began quietly enough; sometimes 
an appeal was made for the support of in- 
firm pastors or their destitute widows and 
orphans (the collection on this occasion 
was confined to the two hundred minis- 
ters themselves), or some call for help was 
made for distant or foreign missions. Af- 
ter this the real exhortation began, and as 
the speaker warmed with his subject his 
face a his gestures grew impas- 
sioned, his eyes shone through tears, and 
his whole body shook with excitement. 
There was no doctrine or controversy 
broached, but vague words, full of infinite 
suggestions, came pouring from his lips — 
z.e. the love of the Lord, how He died for 
the love of us all, how little we do to show 
Him our love, how He calls us at every 
moment, how His love watches over us, 
how our sins disappoint and wound Him. 
The changes were continually rung on 
this heavenly love, but the subject seemed 
ever new. It was inexhaustible, and the 
emotion produced was always as strong. 
Women rocked themselves to and fro, 
and groaned audibly, while cries of assent 
rose from all sides, from young and old, 
from men and women: “God grant it!” 
“Amen!” “Yes, that’s so, that’s so!” 
“Bless the Lord!” The sermon usually 
ended with a prayer; it does so almost 
naturally, it would seem, with all emotion- 
al people; the Italian preachers never 
fail, and often the French follow their ex- 
ample, to wind up with a prayer, during 
which their hearers kneel; and this end 
of a sermon is often the most impressive 
and heart-stirring part. The emotion in 
the coloured Methodist churches is no 
less, though it does not take the form of 
kneeling. Between the addresses (there 
were three every night) hymns were sung. 
Once we heard a curious melody, which 
some said was a native African one—a 
kind of swinging crow, full of spirit and 
yet of a wild melancholy. The singing 
was always in parts, and exquisitely ac- 
curate. The whole body of the people 
joined, and during an interval if any one 
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felt impelled to start a verse of any other 
hymn, he or she would do so, and be 
wey J supported by others. One of 
their hymns, “Out on the Ocean sailing,” 
was very good; but the next turned out 
to be a disguise of “Auld Lang Syne” 
fitted to hymn words. Allusions were 
sometimes made to slavery, and of course 
were responded to by a burst of enthu- 
siasm, murmurs and pious ejaculations all 
strangely mixed together; but it must be 
remembered that the speakers were the 
intellectual flower of their people, and that 
their feeling is more acute and more edu- 
cated than that of their flocks. Individ- 
ually very few negroes ever suffered from 
the old system as they have from the des- 
titution that has come upon them as a con- 
sequence of freedom; from cared-for 
servants many have become paupers, and 
the practical change cannot be compen- 
sated for in the minds of the illiterate by 
the theoretic progress from their former 
condition to that of a “free and independ- 
ent citizen.” Still, the allusion to slavery 
is a stock phrase in an address, and never 
fails to bring forth a feeling which does 
not really gauge the attitude of the aver- 
age negro’s mind concerning a question 
so complicated as the “peculiar institu- 
tion.” 

The evening meetings were certainly 
the most attractive feature of the confer- 
ence; one felt drawn to the scene by a 
great sympathy rather than a great curi- 
osity. The effect of religious ideas on 
various temperaments is one of the most 
interesting studies to which man can ap- 
ply himself. So much has been said of 
the bonds which unite the Creator with 
the more helpless and childlike part of 
His creation that we need not dwell on 
the subject here ; it is more suited to the 
pulpit than to a sketch of this kind. And 
since people build so many various theo- 
ries on one and the same fact, we will 
limit ourselves to supplying them with this 
groundwork, without hinting at our own 
thoughts with respect to this gathering of 
earnest, loving Christians. The last cere- 
mony of the conference was the ordina- 
tion service, which was held at the large 
and pretentious white Methodist church, a 
specimen of architecture which some of 
our artistic church-builders would with 
reason have wished to have existed at the 
time of the flood, that it might have been 
swept off the face of the earth. The same 

_ arrangement of the chancel-end prevailed 
as in the small church; the body of the 
church and the right-hand gallery were 
filled with negroes of every shade, while 
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the left-hand gallery was kept for the white 
congregation and the spectators. An har. | 
monium had been placed just outside the 
railed space, and the choir assembled 
there. The candidates sat in two rows 
just in front of the rails, all arrayed in 
their best clothes, some of them in cloaks 
very like professors’ robes. The bishop, 
in his certainly rather ungraceful dress, 
and many of the older ministers, sat with- 
in the rails. Before the service began 
hymns were sung, and the white brethren 
were not shy in making their wishes known 
to those below. One asked one coloured 
brother to sing “ Home, sweet Home,” and 
the people replied heartily, singing it bet- 
ter than any white body of singers ever did 
in our hearing, whether at church or con- 
cert-hall. Some one else then called for 
some other favourite tune, and the congre- 
gation gratified him, and so on several 
times. At last the service began with 
some prayers, and the bishop preached. 
An elder (just before the sermon) gravely 
entreated his brethren to abstain from the 
use of tobacco during the service, and to 
show their gratitude for the use of the 
church by leaving it as clean as it was 
when they entered. The men sat on one 
side, the women on the other, and all were 
decorous in the extreme. The sermon 
began; the duties of the minister were 
descanted on, and the general duty of per- 
severance and faith in God’s intentions 
inculcated, which idea the preacher illus- 
trated by telling his hearers the story of 
Columbus. He described very graphically, 
and with increasing emotion — though not 
animation —the disappointments which 
the discoverer had to encounter, and the 
feeling with which he at last descried 
“land ” after his dangerous journey. The 
audience had gradually grown very much 
excited; the slightest dramatic touch was 
enough ; they seized upon it, and evinced 
as much feeling as if the facts were actu- 
ally taking place before their eyes. At 
the ward “land” the bishop pointed up- 
wards—the first gesture he had used 
—and his hearers’ emotion burst forth. 
Sobs were heard here and there, and two 
or three voices cried “ Hallelujah!” 
There was a stir and a swaying through 
the crowd, and men bent their heads and 
women flung up their arms in a sort of 
nameless excitement. The bishop paused 
a little, then went on, rather more moved- 
ly than before, and evidently under some 
unusual spell of enthusiasm, of which in 
those quiet business meetings one would 





have —— him incapable. Then he 
spoke of sorrow and resignation, and here 
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too he showed heartfelt emotion. He spoke 
of alittle daughter of his, and described 
her gentleness and her winning ways, until 
it seemed as if every one in the crowd had 
his or her mind fixed on some one pet child 
of their own, some little hearth-angel they 
had cherished and lost; and every one 
was in tears, the men showing their feel- 
ing even more unrestrainedly than the 
women. “ This little girl,” said the bish- 
op, “was only eight years old, but God 
took her from me by a terrible death — 
for she was burnt.” 

Here he paused, too much affected to 
go on; the tears stood in his eyes, and 
many of the white spectators wept with 
him. But with the negroes it was a real 
wail of desolation, an echo of Rachel’s 
cry, and the sorrow was sincere, deep, and 
not so momentary, either. There were 
hardly any words or ejaculations this time, 
but the feeling was yet more marked. It 
must have gone to the speaker’s heart and 
comforted it, for the sympathy was in- 
tense. After the sermon the ordination 
service was read; the deacons who were 
to become elders or ministers were or- 
dained first, then those students who were 
to become deacons. They all stood at the 
rails in a row, and the bishop placed his 
hands on their bowed heads, and delivered 
the Bible into their hands, giving them 
authority to act as ministers of God’s word. 
Among the deacons was an old white- 
headed man, who stood next to a stalwart, 
comely young mulatto. It was a touching 
contrast. 

The rest of the day was spent in orderly 
rejoicing and family feasting. Two more 
services were held, as farewell pledges of 
peace and goodwill. During the week a 
few small parties were given among the 
élite of the coloured people, all household- 
ers and hotel-servants and others earning 
good wages being considered eligible. 
The pretty girls whom we have mentioned 
as nearly white were the envied beauties 
and queens of these gatherings, and per- 
haps the seeds were then sown which 
would some day ripen into a companion- 
ship that would make the young ministers’ 
pastoral duties very light and sweet to 
them. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
JOHN FORSTER. 


BY BLANCHARD JERROLD, 


I REMEMBER being awed by the pres- 
ence and lofty manner of a gentleman liv- 
ing in Lincoln’s Inn Fields — between 
walls of books — to whom my father pre- 
sented me when I was nine years old. I 
was going away to a school in France; 
and my father, who was taking me across 
the Channel, had called on his friend to 
say “Good-bye.” The lofty gentleman 
was kindly withal. Helaid his hand upon : 
my head while he talked to my father, 
and presently selected a book from his 
loaded table (to me there seemed to be 
nothing but books in the room), wrote my 
name in it, “with the best wishes of John 
Forster.” This he handed to me witha 
grand manner, saying: “I hope you will 
attend to your studies. You must come 
back to us, William, quite a Frenchman.” 
If I left Mr. Forster’s presence deeply 
impressed with the conviction that he 
must be some very great man indeed, I 
was also very sure that he was a kind gen- 
tleman. The impression of the boy was 
correct. Under the grand, blustering, 
domineering manner there lay a warm and 
true heart; or Mr. John Forster had not 
commanded the close friendship of the 
foremost literary men and artists (among 
them being some of domineering: an 
irascible spirit) of his day. It is m ohn 
Forster in the midst of his literary friend- 
ships that I propose to string together 
some notes; and it is because the stories 
about him that circulated among his friends 
generally refer to the majesty or arrogance 
of his manner that I insist in the begin- 
ning on the fine qualities which lay un- 
harmed under it. The manner bore a 
strong resemblance to that of Macready 
on the stage; so that when Forster played 
Kitely with the Dickens amateur troupe 
he was accused of servilely imitating the 
great tragedian, of whom he was known 
to be a passionate admirer, and the most 
enthusiastic and at the same time discern- 
ing critic.* I played a minor part with 
the great company; and remember the in- 
finite amusement we derived from the great 
tragedian airs which our Kitely maintained 
throughout the rehearsals, and in the 
= He insisted upon having the 

est dressing-room, and on the night of the 


performance, upon holding himself aloof 
from the rest of the company. When the 
late Duke of Devonshire came to the the- 
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atre he brought with him a basket of su- 
perb Chatsworth pines and grapes as an 
offering to the company. Mr. Forster 
was shut up in his own dressing-room, 
and the basket was opened and tasted in 
his absence — an offence to his dignity of 
first tragedian, who should have been 
prayed to select before his humble con- 
Jréres, which he seriously resented — or 
as seriously as Dickens, my father, and 
Mark Lemon would permit. 

After the performance our Kitely was 
sweeping grandly out of the theatre, when 
my father said to Dickens: “ Take care, 
or he’ll go home with Mrs. Macready.” 

No man ever had a warmer affection 
and a higher respect for another than 
Charles Dickens had for John Forster. 
Indeed, the frequency with which Dickens 
had recourse to Forster’s judgment, the 
fear in which he seemed to be when he 
took an important step unsupported by 
the concurrence of his friend, are made 
so manifest in his life as written by his 
friend, that many of Dickens’s near and 
dear friends have been inclined to protest 
that they cannot admit the impression con- 
veyed to the public to be the true one. 
Dickens was of more adventurous and 
independent spirit than he appears re- 
flected to the public through his corre- 
spondence with Forster; and this would 
have been manifest had the biographer 
shown his subject in his intimate relations 
with others as well as himself. There ex- 
ists a rich and varied Dickens correspond- 
ence which Forster would not touch. 
Who that knew Dickens well can con- 
ceive a picture of him to be complete that 
does not include some of his correspond- 
ence with the gentle and beloved Ma- 
clise, with Stanfield, with Leigh Hunt, 
with Ainsworth, with Douglas Jerrold, 
with Talfourd, Laman Blanchard, Wills, 
Charles Kent, and many others less 
known, but not less esteemed by Charles 
Dickens? In Forster’s “ Life” he stands 
alone near Dickens’s heart, and the rest 
of the figures upon the canvas are but 
background to the two dominant figures. 

We are admitted to feel the intensity of 
the friendship of which Dickens was ca- 
pable. We become witnesses of the work- 
ings of his heart, of the boisterous, un- 
controllable vitality of his nature, of his 
intense self-respect, and his thorough be- 
lief in his own genius and his solemn 
duty towards it; but we know him not 
(through the biography) in the various 
lights which his many close friendships 
cast upon him. We catch no glimpses of 
him as the adviser (and how earnestly and 
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wisely and affectionately he could counsel 
a fellow-creature in a strait!) He is al- 
ways the advised, and he has but one ad- 
viser. That shown to the world in this 
attitude he is exhibited in one not natural 
to him, the correspondence and material 
discarded or unsought by Mr. Forster 
would have abundantly proved. 

A letter from Dickens to Laman Blanch- 
ard, addressed from 48, Doughty Street, 
lies before me. In it Dickens says: “I 
am writing to you with a sad heart, for I 
have just indited a few lines to poor Chat- 
field,* to whom I should have written long 
since but for Forster’s confounded assur- 
ance that it would be better not.” I re- 
member a fierce word-encounter between 
Dickens and Forster on the stage of Miss 
Kelly’s theatre. Forster had gone on in- 
sisting that everything should be done ac- 
cording to his light, until he had exas- 
perated his friend to an outburst, in which 
Kitely received a volley of very hard words 
descriptive of his iatstnatle hectoring 
and self-sufficiency. The quarrel lasted 
till the morrow — but not beyond; for the 
affection beyond the two was too deep to 
let it live twenty-four hours. I cite these 
points only in illustration of a phase of 
Dickens’s character which does not ap- 
pear in Forster’s biography, and by which 
Dickens suffers. Seen through his biog- 
rapher’s spectacles, Dickens is a timid 
man, leaning forever on another; whereas 
he was an intrepid, self-reliant worker and 
thinker. His eye, his voice, his manner, 
his gallant bearing on great occasions, 
proved this to all who knew him. 

Dickens loved the high character, and 
thoroughly respected and trusted the opin- 
ion of his friend and biographer; he also 
delighted to contemplate his gorgeous 
manner when dealing with the smallest 
things, the imperial air with which he 
asked his famous servant Henry for his 
coat, the mighty look of command with 
which he hailed a cab. 

Forster succeeded Dickens in the edi- 
torship of the Daily Mews, and many 
were the stories of the new editor’s gran- 
deur of address and autocratic bearing 
towards subordinates which speedily cir- 
culated through Whitefriars. The print- 
ers’ boys trembled as they approached 
him; the sub-editors were under the spell 
of his majesty. Poor Knight Hunt, who 
afterwards became editor of the piper and 
died in the harness, had scores of stories 
of the high and mighty chief to tell. But 
the story that held its ground in every 
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of the establishment was that of the 
cabman who called for the editor at two in 
the morning to convey him home to Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields. The cabman found it 
difficult to make the office porter under- 
stand whom he wanted. When described 
as the stout gentleman, the porter replied 
that there were several stout gentlemen in 
the editorial department. Was he tall or 
short ? 

“ Neither one thing nor t’other,” the cab- 
man answered impatiently. “You know 
who I mean—I mean that there harbi- 
trary cove.” 

The porter went direct to Mr. Forster’s 
room, and told him his cab was waiting. 

That Mr. Forster’s “tremendous man- 
ner” was in no degree the consequence of 
a harsh or hard nature was shown in tl 
devotion with which his personal attend- 
ants served him. The zeal and venera- 
tion with which his servant Henry waited 
upon him during many years were noticed 
by all his friends, and wondered at by 
some, for when Mr. Forster had an attac 
of gout (and he suffered cruelly in this 
way) his irascibility was indeed difficult to 
bear. But Henry never appeared to no- 
tice the storms that raged over his head. 
He kept quietly to his task; never an- 
swered the word of wrath, never showed 
by his manner that it had been uttered, 
and never permitted it to abate in the 
least degree his veneration for his master. 

One day, at dinner, there was not soup 
enough to go round the table. The host, 
in his sternest manner and deepest voice, 
said — 

“Henry, you see there is not enough 
mulligatawny.” 

Henry said quietly in his master’s ear — 
“Please, sir, there is no more soup.” 
Whereupon Forster turned with a tragedy 
air upon his man, and growled between 
his teeth — 

“No more mulligatawny, Henry! Let 
THERE BE more mulligatawny !” 

Henry paid no attention to the outburst, 
but went quietly on with his service. The 
storm, he knew, had spent itself. The 
blind devotion with which Henry did his 
service was illustrated on one occasion 
when his master had a dinner-party. 
During the dinner Henry was nervous, 
and made two or three blunders. His 
master chafed and fumed, and cast angry 
glances at his servant; but the poor man 
could not settle quietly to his duty. At last, 
when the dessert and wine had been 
omy upon the table, he stole timidly be- 

ind Mr. Forster’s chair and said — 

“Please, sir, can you spare me now? 





my house has been on fire the last hour 
and a half.” 

The group of literary men and artists 
of whom Mr. Forster was the friend and 
adviser loved, in the summer, to meet at 
Thames Ditton for an afternoon in the 
fresh air, and a dinner by the banks of the 
river, and a drive to London in the cool of 
the evening. On one of these occasions, 
when Count d’Orsay was present and sat 
next Forster, the waiters were remiss, and 
the gaiety of the dinner-table was suffer- 
ing in consequence. 

Count d’Orsay ate cold butter with his 
flounders. Ina quiet tone he said to one 
of the attendants —“ Waiter, a slice of 
cold butter.” But no cold butter came. 
Patiently and amiably the count presently 
iheameres | his request, and again he was 
doomed to disappointment. Forster had 
overheard the count, and seen the neglect 
with which he was treated. It was too 
much forhim. Waiting his opportunity to 
seize upon the neglectful attendant, he 
turned fiercely upon him, and in a voice of 
thunder said — “ Gracious heaven ! waiter 
—a slice of-cold butter for the flounders 
of the count!” 

The roll of the rounded sentence set the 
table in a roar; and Forster was not the 
least amused of the company—for he 
could laugh at his own outbursts heartily. 

As —at Dickens’s table, one day, when 
somebody asked the host how many chil- 
dren he had. 

“ Four,” said Dickens. 

Whereupon Forster interrupted, with an 
air of great authority — 

“ Dickens, you have five children.” 

“Upon my word, Forster,” Dickens 
expostulated, “allow me to know the num- 
ber of my own family.” 

“Five, my dear Dickens,” was the firm 
rejoinder. 

When it was proved that four was the 
eee number, Forster gave in with a 
augh. 

These touches of eccentric authorit 
were a source of infinite amusement to all 
Forster’s friends, but especially to Dickens, 
whose sense of humour was always alive. 
He used to describe an inspection he had 
made of some improvements Forster had 
effected in his chambers, in his happiest 
manner. Between his bedroom and his 
sitting-room Forster had contrived a dark, 
narrow space, to which he directed his 
friend’s attention. 

“ What is that?” Dickens asked. 

“That, my dear Dickens,” Forster an- 
swered, with all his grand manner,— 
“that is my plunge-bath !” 
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So much for the eccentric side of Mr. 
Forster’s character. Its higher phases 
were even more remarkable. There must 
have been something of commanding ex- 
cellence in the young man who, owing 
nothing to fortune or to powerful friends, 
came up to London, and while yet a youth 
took his place among the leading literary 
men of his time. So completely had he 
established his position in 1837 (he was 
then twenty-five) that he then became en- 

aged to L. E. L., who was at the height of 
i fame and courted by hosts of admirers. 

The story of this engagement is a very 
melancholy one. While it existed rumours 
detrimental to the lady’s character got 
abroad ; and were so systematically con- 
cocted and so widely disseminated that it 
was resolved to force the slanderers to 
speak out, to trace the slander to its 
source, and sotoendit. L. E. L. herself 
insisted ardently on this inquiry. We are 
told that the refutation which the evil re- 
port met, in the course of the investiga- 
tion, was as effectual and complete as it 
was possible to be. What followed is de- 
scribed in Blanchard’s “ Life of L. E. L. :” 

“ What should follow, then, but the ful- 
filment of the marriage contract? As there 
was not the slightest scruple previously, 
on his (Forster’s) own account, in the mind 
of the other party to that contract, so not 
the slightest scruple remained now as an 
impediment. The bare existence of such 
a scruple would, of course, have been fatal 
to her peace and happiness. There was 
none affecting her honour in the remotest 
degree. Yet the contract was broken off 
by her. However strong and deep the 
sentiment with which she had entered into 
it, she had the unflinching resolution to 
resist its promptings ; and in the spirit of 
the communication at this period, between 
her and the gentleman to whom she was 
engaged, it is not difficult to perceive that 
the same high-minded feeling on both 
sides, the same nice sense of honour; and 
the same stubborn yet delicate pride (nei- 
ther, perhaps, discerning in the other the 
exact qualities that governed the conduct 
of both) so operated as to dictate a present 
sacrifice of affection, and the avoidance of 
a contract under the circumstances which 
had so controlled the parties to it.” 

The shock was very heavy to poor, deli- 
cate L. E. L., who had a brave and turbu- 
lent spirit housed in a gossamer frame. 
From her sick-room she wrote to Mr. 
Forster the decision her proud spirit dic- 
tated: — 


“T have already written to you two notes 
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which I fear you could scarcely read or 
understand. So to-day sitting up for an 
hour, and though strictly forbidden to 
write, it will be the least evil. I wish I 
could send you my inmost soul to read, 
for I feel at this moment the utter power- 
lessness of words. I have suffered for 
the last three days a degree of torture that 
made Dr. Thompson say, ‘You have an 
idea what the rack is now.’ It was noth- 
ing to what I suffered from my own feel- 
ings. I look back on my whole life—TI 
can find nothing to justify my being the 
object of such pain; but this is not what I 
meant to say. Again I repeat that I will 
not allow you to consider yourself bound 
to me by any possible tie. To any friend 
to whom you may have stated our engage- 
ment, I cannot object to your stating the 
truth. Do every justice to your own kind 
and generous conduct. I am placed ina 
most cruel and difficult position. Give 
me the satisfaction of, as far as rests with 
myself, having nothing to reproach myself 
with. The more I think, the more I feel 
I ought not —I cannot —allow you —to 
unite yourself with one accused of —I 
cannot write it. The mere suspicion is 
dreadful as death. Were it stated as a 
fact, that might be disproved; were it a 
difficulty of any other kind, I might say, 
look back at every action of my life —ask 
any friend I have; but what answer can I 
give, or what security have I against the 
assertion of a man’s vanity, or the slander 
of a vulgar woman’s tongue? I feel that 
to give up all idea of a near and dear con- 
nection is as much my duty to myself as 
to you. Why should you be exposed to 
the annoyance—the mortification, of 
having the name of the woman you hon- 
our with your regard coupled with insolent 
insinuation ? — you never would bear it. 

“] have just received your notes. God 
bless you — but — 

“ After Monday I shall, I hope, be vis- 
ible; at present it is impossible. My 
complaint is inflammation of the liver, 
and I am ordered complete repose —as if 
it were possible! Can you read this? 
Under any circumstances, the i 

“ Most grateful and affectionate of 
your friends, | 
“L, E. LANDON.” 


L. E. L.’s marriage with Governor Mac- 
lean, of Cape Coast Castle, and her tragic 
death, happened within little more than a 
year from the day when the foregoing was 
written to Mr. Forster. It has been often 
said, by many who knew the betrothed, 
that L. E. L. was piqued at the resigna- 
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tion with which Mr. Forster received his 
dismissal. That a feeling which was not 
love prompted her to accept the suit of 
Mr. Maclean was evident to all her friends. 
It is probable that the authoress of “The 
Vow of the Peacock” expected her lover 
to treat her with extravagant chivalry; to 
refuse his congé, though given again and 
again ; to listen to no reasoning away of his 
love, and to worship his mistress only the 
more passionately for the dark clouds that 
had settled over her head. Whereas she 
was met by a man of honour who, while 
maintaining the completest faith in her 
innocence and remaining ready to marry 
her, was sufficiently master of himself to 
defer to her arguments when she showed 
cause why their engagement should be at 
an end. 





From Fraser's Magazine. 
MAXIMS AND REFLECTIONS. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE, 


ALL that is wise has been thought al- 
ready; we must try, however, to think it 
again. 

How shall you learn té6 know yourself? 
—Not by contemplation, but action. 
Strive to do your duty, and you will soon 
discover what stuff you are made of. 

But what is your duty? —To fulfil the 
claims of the day. 

‘The rational universe is to be considered 
as a great undying individual, which is 
incessantly producing that which it must, 
and hove makes itself lord over even 
the accidental. 


The longer I live the more it annoys 
me to see man, whose highest function 
consists in ruling nature, and in emanci- 
pating himself and those belonging to him 
from the encompassing necessity — when 
I see him, from some false preconceived 
notion, doing the very reverse of what he 
intended, and then miserably bungling 
about in the parts because the design of 
the whole is spoilt. 


Let the active able man deserve and 
expect : 

From the great — grace ; 

From the powerful — favour ; 

From the good and active — help; 

From the multitude — liking ; 

From the individual — love. 

Every one must think in his own way; 
for he will always discover some sort of 
truth or approximation to truth which 
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helps him through his life.. But he must 
not let himself drift along; he must exer- 
cise self-control; it beseems not man to 
allow himself to be ruled by mere instinct. 


Unlimited activity of whatever kind 
must at last end in bankruptcy. 


In the works of man, as in those of 
nature, it is the intention which is chiefly 
worth studying. 

Men come to mistake themselves and 
others because they treat the means as an 
end, the consequence being that their very 
activity prevents their accomplishing any- 
thing, or perhaps effects the reverse of 
what was designed. 


What we plan, what we undertake, 
should already be so clearly mapped out 
and so beautiful in its proportions that the 
world by interfering could only mar it. 
We should thus be in an advantageous 
position to adjust what might have got 
out of joint, and to replace what had been 
destroyed. 


It is extremely difficult to correct and 
sift whole, half, and quarter errors, and to 
put what of truth they contain in its proper 
place. 


Truth need not always be embodied; 
enough if it hover around like a spiritual 
essence, which gites one peace and fills 
the atmosphere with a solemn sweetness ° 
like harmonious music of bells. 


“ Blowing is not playing the flute; you 
must use your fingers.’ 

Generalizations and great self-conceit 
are always preparing the most lamentable 
mishaps. 

Botanists have aclass of plants which 
they name /ucomplete ; we might in the 
same sense speak of incomplete, imperfect 
men — those, namely, whose longing and 
struggling are not in proportion to their 
doing and performing. 


The smallest man may be complete by 
confining his actions within the limits of 
his capacity and skill; but even fine gifts 
are obscured, ruined, and annihilated if 
the indispensable proportion be wanting. 
This mischief will often display itself in 
this. new time; for who can Sore to fulfil 
satisfactorily the claims of an age every- 
way full of exaggeration and also in rapid- 
est movement? 


Only persons of wise activity, who, hav- 
ing gauged their powers, use them with 
sense and moderation, may hope to be- 
come proficients in their knowledge of the 
universe. 
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A great mistake: to hold oneself too 
high and rate oneself too cheap. 


I occasionally meet with young men in 
whom I see nothing I could wish altered 
or improved ; nevertheless I feel anxious 
when I see them thoroughly able to swim 
with the current of the times; and I am 
continually impelled in this case to call 
their attention to the fact that man, in his 
frail boat, had the rudder placed in his 
hands in order that he might not allow 
himself to be swayed by chance currents, 
but by the dictates cf his judgment. 


But how shall a young man by his un- 
aided efforts discover that which every- 
body does, approves, and promotes to be 
hurtful and reprehensible? How shall he 
not let his nature and temperament waft 
him in the same direction ? 


I must regard it as the greatest misfor- 
tune of our time, in which nothing is al- 
lowed to attain to maturity, that each mo- 
ment is swallowed up by its successor, the 
day dissipated within the day, and that 
people thus continually live from hand to 
mouth, without in reality furthering any- 
thing. Do we not already possess news- 
papers for every hour of the day? A 
ready wit, —s might still intercalate 
this, that, and the other. Thus what 
everybody thinks, fancies, does, nay in- 
tends doing, is dragged into publicity. 
Nobody must suffer and rejoice but as a 
= for others, the news flying from 

ouse to house, from city to city, from 
country to country, and, at last, from con- 
tinent to continent, with incredible veloc- 
ity. 

But we can as little hope to put down 
the steam-engine as these phenomena 
showing themselves in the moral world: 
the animation of commerce, the swift pas- 
sage of paper money, the accumulation of 
debt to pay debt, such are the enormously 
complicated elements which the young 
man is called upon to deal with at present. 
It is well if he is endowed by nature with 
quiet and moderation, making no exorbi- 
tant claims on the world on the one hand, 
nor allowing himself to be swayed by it 
on the other. 


In every circle the time-spirit lies in 
wait for him, and nothing is more neces- 
sary than to point out to him early enough 
the direction in which his will ought to 
steer. 

The importance of the most innocent 
speeches and acts increases with our years, 
and I strive continually to direct the at- 
tention of those whom I see often about 
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me, to the difference there is between sin- 
cerity, confidence, and indiscretion; nay, 
that in reality there is no difference, but 
rather a subtle transition — which ought to 
be noticed, or, better still, felt—from 
what is most harmless to the most mis- 
chievous. 

To this end we ought to cultivate our 
tact, or we run the risk of inadvertently 
forfeiting people’s favour from the same 
cause which first gained it us. We nat- 
urally learn this in our course through 
life, but only after having paid a heavy 
school-fee for it, which unfortunately we 
cannot prevent our successors from being 
obliged to pay likewise. 

The relation of the arts and sciences to 
life varies in proportion to the stage of 
development they have attained, to the 
character of the times, and a thousand 
other accidental circumstances; it is not 
easy for any one, therefore, to form a sound 
conclusion on the subject as a whole. 

Poetry acts chiefly at the earlier stage of 
human conditions, be they either quite 
rude, half-civilized, or in a transitional 
period of civilization; or at the first ac- 
quaintance with an alien civilization, so 
that one may say the action of novelty is 
always concerned in it. 


Music, in the best sense, does not re- 
quire novelty; nay, the older it is and the 
more we are accustomed to it, the greater 
its effect. 

The dignity of art perhaps chiefly mani- 
fests itself in music, as it contains no ad- 
ventitious elements. Consisting chiefly in 
form and feeling, it heightens and refines 
whatever it expresses. 


Music is either sacred or profare. The 
sacred character is thoroughly suited to 
its dignity, and through this it exercises 
the most potent influence on life, an influ- 
ence continuing the same at all times and 
epochs. Profane music ought to be per- 
meated by cheerfulness. 


That species of music which mixes up 
the sacred and profane character is god- 
less, while that of a hybrid kind, which 
loves to express weak, pitiable, and mis- 
erable feelings, becomes absurd; for it is 
not grave enough for sacredness, and lacks 
the leading characteristics of its opposite 
— gaiety. 

The sacred character of church music, 
the gaiety and sportiveness of popular 
melodies, are the two hinges on which 
music turns. An infallible effect is always 
produced by either kind —devotion or 
dancing. The blending of these two ele- 
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ments is confusing, the dilution turns 
vapid; and when music endeavours to ac- 
commodate itself to didactic or descrip- 
tive poetry, it becomes cold. 

Plastic art produces an effect upon us 
at only its highest stage. On various ac- 
counts we may be impressed by mediocre 
works, but, on the whole, they perplex 
more than delight us. Sculpture, there- 
fore, should strive to lay hold on a sub- 
sidiary interest in the subject, such as is 
found in the likenesses of remarkable 
men. But in these, also, a high degree of 
excellence must be attained, in order to 
combine the attributes of truth and dig- 
nity. 

Painting is the most facile and accom- 
modating of all the arts. The most facile 
because, even in cases where it is more of 
a craft than an art, we tolerate and take 
pleasure in much of it on account of the 
subject-matter; partly because technical 
skill, however spiritless in point of execu- 
tion, impresses the educated and unedu- 
cated alike, so that itis generally accept- 
able if it rises but partially to the level of 
art. Truth in colouring, in surfaces, and 
in the relation of visible objects to one an- 
other, is in itself pleasing ; and as the eye, 
moreover, is accustomed to see every- 
thing, a misshapen object, either in reality 
or in counterfeit, is not as offensive to it 
as a discord is to the ear. We tolerate 
the sorriest copy because we habitually sce 
yet sorrier objects. If the painter, there- 
fore, is but in some degree an artist, he 
will find more public appreciation than a 
musician of the same rank; the minor 
painter, at least, can always act by himself, 
whereas the musician of like standing must 
co-operate with others, in order to produce 
some effect by means of combined per- 
formances. 

The question as to whether or no we 
ought to institute comparisons in criticis- 
ing works of art might be answered as 
follows: The connoisseur ought to com- 
pare, for he has formed a conception, an 
idea of what can and ought to be produced. 
The amateur, on the road to culture, how- 
ever, finds most furtherance in abstaining 
from comparisons, and viewing each merit 
separately ; by this means feeling and per- 
ception for the more general elements are 
gradually developed. The comparisons 
of the uninitiated are, in fact, a species of 
indolence fain to escape the trouble of 
judgment. 

Love of truth shows itself in discovering 
and appreciating what is good wherever 
it may exist. 
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By historically tempered human feeling, 
we understand one which is so regulated 
that, in estimating contemporary merits 
and capacities, the past is also taken into 
account. 

The best result to be derived from his- 
tory is the enthusiasm it kindles. 

Originality challenges originality. 

We must remember that there are many 
people who, although jacking originality, 
yet wish to say something striking, and 
thus the most whimsical things of all sorts 
are produced. 

People of a profound and serious turn 
of mind are placed in a difficult position 
as regards the public. 

Let him who would have me for a lis- 
tener speak positively; of the problemat- 
ic I have enough within myself. 

Superstition is so innate in man that if 
we try to expel it it retreats to the oddest 
nooks and corners, reappearing unexpect- 
edly when it may hope for any security. 

We should know many things better 
did we not wish to know them too mi- 
nutely; for an object first assumes just 
proportions for us at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. ‘ 


The microscope and telescope have a 
tendency to confuse our proper human un- 
derstanding. 

I hold my peace concerning many things, 
as I do not wish to perplex my fellow-men, 
and am content to see them rejoicing at 
what irritates me. 

Everything is pernicious that emanci- 
pates our intellect without at the same 
time strengthening our self-control. 

It is the what rather than the how 
which usually interests people in a work 
of art; for while able to grasp the former 
in its parts they cannot apprehend the lat- 
ter asa whole. Hence comes the love of 
extracting passages—in the course of 
which, however, if we are careful observ- 
ers, we shall see that the total effect is 
again reproduced, only, in this case, un- 
consciously to everybody. 

The question as to whence the poet has 
derived his work concerns his subject- 
matter alone; of the how one never 
learns anything. 

Imagination is only regulated by art, 
more especially by poetry. There is 
nothing more frightful than imagination 
devoid of taste. 

Mannerism is produced by missing the 
ideal —is, in fact, a subjective ideal; it. 
rarely, therefore, is wanting in ingenuity. 
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The philologist depends on the congru- 
ity of written tradition. Thus, a manu- 
script forming the object of research is 
often full of gaps, of faults of-orthography 
and other objectionable qualities, neces- 
sarily producing corresponding gaps in 
the sense. Perhaps a second, perhaps a 
third copy is discovered, and by institut- 
ing comparisons between them the possi- 
bility increases of eliciting sense and rea- 
son from the manuscript. Nay, the phil- 
ologist makes still another step, and trusts 
that his own efforts unaided by external 
appliances, may enable him not only to un- 
derstand the matter in hand, but to recon- 
struct it afresh as a consistent whole. 
But special tact and absorption in the de- 
parted author being required for this, as 
well as a certain degree of inventive pow- 
er, we must not blame the philologist if 
he also arrogate the right of judgment in 
matters of taste in which, however, he is 
not always equally successful. 


The poet’s function consists in repre- 
sentation. This reaches its climax when 
it rivals reality, or, in other words, when 
its descriptions are vivified by his genius 
to such a degree that they appear actually 
present. Poetry, at its culminating point, 
makes the impression of something abso- 
lutely external, and as soon as it assumes 
an inward character its decline begins. 
That kind of poetry which only repre- 
sents the inner without embodying it in 
some external form, or without making us 
feel the exterior by means of the inner 
world, is in either case the last stage 
whence it retrogrades into common life. 


Oratory enjoys all the rights and _privi- 
leges of poetry; it uses and abuses them 
in order to obtain certain outward, moral 
and immoral, ends momentarily advan- 
tageous in common life. 


The real merit of the so-called Volkslied 
consists in its subject being directly in- 
spired by nature. But the poet of cul- 
ture could enjoy the same advantage if he 
knew how to avail himself of it. 

As a really educated man, however, he 
will lack that pithiness of phrase always 
more or less at the command of simply 
natural persons. 


Only he can judge of history who has 
hada history of his own. This equally 
applies to nations. The Germans have 
only become judges of literature since 
they have possessed a literature them- 
selves. 


We are only really alive when we enjoy 
the good-will of others. 
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Piety is not an end, but a means of at- 
taining the highest degree of culture by 
perfect peace of mind. Hence it is to be 
observed that those who make piety an 
end and aim in itself for the most part be- 
come hypocrites. 

“One must do more when one is old 
than when one was young.” 

Even the fulfilment of duty leaves a 
sense of being indebted, because we are 
never thoroughly satisfied with ourselves. 

It is only the loveless who descry de- 
fects in others; to perceive these, there- 
fore, we must become loveless, but not 
more than is absolutely necessary. 

The greatest good fortune is that which 
amends our imperfections and balances 
our faults. 


We only acknowledge him who is of 
use to us. We acknowledge the mon- 
arch because his government renders our 
property secure. We expect that he will 
afford us protection against unpleasant 
circumstances at home or abroad. 


The stream is the miller’s friend as well 
as servant, and rushes gladly over the 
wheel: what good in creeping listlessly 
through the valley? 

He who contents himself with simple 
experience, and acts accordingly, pos- 
sesses a sufficient amount of truth. The 
growing child may be called wise in this 
sense. 


The only use of theories is that they 
make us elieee in the connection of 
phenomena. . 

Every abstract truth, if practically ap- 
plied, is brought home to human under- 
standing by action and observation, and 
so the human understanding is led on to 
abstract reasoning. 


He who pitches his demands too high, 
and who delights in intricate circumstan- 
ces, is liable to error. 


Inference from analogy is not to be 
condemned ; the advantage of this method 
is, that it settles nothing definitely — does 
not, in fact, aim at finality ; while the 
danger of induction, on the contrary, con- 
sists in the placing before itself of a de- 
liberate aim, and hurrying true and false 
ideas along with it in its endeavour to 
reach it. 


Ordinary apprehension, or a correct 
view of human affairs, is the general heir- 
loom of common sense. 


Pure apperception of the outer and 
inner world is; on the contrary, very rare. 
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The first manifests itself in the practical 
understanding, and directly through ac- 
tion; the latter symbolically, chiefly in 
mathematics, by means of forms and num- 
bers, through speech, and in an original, 
metaphorical manner in the poetry of 
genius and the proverbs of common 
sense. 

Absent things act upon us by means of 
tradition. History may be called ordinary 
tradition ; while that of a higher kind is 
mythical, and nearly related to imagina- 
tion; but if we still seek a third kind of 
aeang in it, it is transformed to mysti- 
cism. It also easily assumes a subjective 
character, so that we only appropriate that 
which is sympathetic to ourselves. 


The forces to be taken into account if 
we wish to be truly helped forward in our 
development, are : 

Preparatory, 
Concomitant, 
Co-operative, 

Auxiliary, 

Furthering, 
Strengthening, 
Hindering, and 
After-working influences. 

In contemplation, as well as in action, 
we must distinguish between what is at- 
tainable and what is not: failing this, we 
can accomplish little either in life or 
knowledge. 


Le sens commun est le génie de Phu- 
mantité, 


Thg common sense which would pass 
for the genius of mankind must be judged 
by its utterances in the first place. If we 
enquire what are the uses to which it is 
put by mankind, we shall discover the fol- 
lowing: Man is conditioned by wants. 
If these are not satisfied he grows impa- 
tient, and if they are, indifferent. Man, 
therefore, properly speaking, oscillates be- 
tween these two states; he turns his un- 
derstanding, or so-called common sense, 
to account, to satisfy his wants ; but, hav- 
ing succeeded in this, it behoves him to 
fill up the vacuum produced by indiffer- 
ence. And if this is confined within the 
narrowest and most necessary limits, he 
may hope to succeed in his endeavours. 
But if his wants are of a higher nature, if 
they transcend the circle of ordinary life, 
common sense no longer suffices, ceases 
to be genius, and the realm of error opens 
out before mankind. 


Nothing happens, however foolish, 
which common sense and fortune may not 
set right again; but nothing reasonable 
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can take place that chance and folly may 
not again put out of joint. 


A great idea is no sooner embodied ex- 
ternally than it acts in a certain sense 
despotically; whence its accompanying 
advantages soon turn to drawbacks. It is 
possible, therefore, to defend and praise 
every institution by recalling its begin- 
nings, and by demonstrating that every- 
thing that was applicable to it at that time 
must still continue to be so. 


Lessing, who had himself to submit re- 
luctantly to various restraints, makes one 
of his characters say that “no man can be 
forced against his will.” A clever man, of 
a cheerful disposition, said: “He who 
wills, must;” while a third person of cul- 
ture added, “He who comprehends, wills 
also.” They fancied that they had thus 
embraced the entire circle of apprehen- 
sion, volition, and necessity. But, on the 
whole, man’s apprehension of things, what- 
ever its nature, determines his conduct; 
hence nothing is more frightful than ac- 
tive ignorance. 

There are two peaceful powers: Justice 
and fitness. 

Justice claims what is due, polity what 
is seemly. Justice weighs and decides; 
polity surveys and orders. Justice refers 
to the individual. Polity to the commu- 
nity. 

The history of the sciences is a mighty 
fugue, in which the voice of nation after 
nation becomes successively audible. 

If a man will perform all that people re- 
quire of him, he must overrate himself. 


And we willingly tolerate his self-esteem 
if it does not grow absurd. 


Work makes the workman. 


It is much easier to put oneself in the 
place of a mind involved in positive error 
than in that of one which dallies with half- 
truths. 


The pleasure which Germans take in a 
certain license in art is due to their bun- 
ling propensities ; for the bungler shrinks 
rom acknowledging a right method, lest 
he annihilate himself. 

It is painful to see how a man of re- 
markable genius often wars with himself, 
his circumstances and his times, and con- 
sequently never succeeds in his objects. 
The poet Biirger is a sad case in point. 


The highest respect which an author 
can show the public is not by gratifying 
its expectations, but by offering what he 
himself at various times may consider use- 
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ful and appropriate to the stages of cul- 
ture attained by himself and others. 

There is no wisdom save in truth. 

Everybody can detect an error, but not 
a lie. 

The German, having freedom of opin- 
ions, does not therefore feel his want of 
freedom in matters of intellect and taste. 

Are there not riddles enough in the 
world without our making riddles of the 
simplest phenomena ? 

The smallest hair casts its shadow. 

What things in my life I tried to accom- 
plish under false tendencies, I have never- 
theless come to understand at last. 

A freehanded disposition is sure to get 
favour, especially when accompanied by 
humility. 

Ere the bursting forth of the storm the 
dust, so soon to be laid, is violently agi- 
tated for the last time. 

Even with the best will and inclination, 
one does not easily know his neighbour, 
and ill-will frequently supervenes, disfig- 
uring everything. 

We should know one another better did 
we not always try to put ourselves on a 
par with each other. 

Eminent men fare badly therefore; as 
one cannot compare oneself to them, one 
keeps a sharp look-out for their faults. 


Knowledge of man is of far less conse- 
quence in the world than to possess the 
knack, at any given moment, of outwitting 
the man one has to deal with. This is 
proved at fairs and by mountebanks. 


It does not follow that wherever there 
is water there must be frogs ; but wherever 
we hear frogs there is water. 

He who knows no language but his own 
does not even know that. 

Errors are not of much consequence in 
youth, but we must guard against drag- 
ging them with us into our old age. 

Superannuated errors are fusty, unprofit- 
able lumber. 

By the tyrannical folly of Cardinal 
Richelieu, Corneille had lost confidence in 
himself. 

Nature gets into specializations — aye, 
into a blind alley, where she cannot go 
forward and will not turn back: hence the 
obstinacy of natural culture. 

That metamorphosis in the higher sense 
which consists in taking and giving, win- 
ning and losing, was long since excellently 
depicted by Dante. 
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Everybody has a certain something in 
his nature which, if publicly avowed, must 
excite displeasure. 

When a man begins to ponder over his 
physical or moral nature, he usually dis- 
covers that he is sick. 

It is a demand of nature that a man be 
sometimes lulled without going to sleep; 
thence the pleasure from smoking, drink- 
ing, and opiates. 

It is important for a man of action to 
do right, but he should not disturb him- 
self as to whether right is done. 

Many beat about the wall with a ham- 
mer, fancying at every blow that they are 
hitting the nail on the head. 

The French language has arisen not 
from the written but the spoken words of 
the Latin tongue. 

The casually-actual, in which for the 
moment we can neither discern a law of 
nature nor of the will, is called the com- 
mon. 

The painting and tattooing of the body 
is a return to animalism. 

To write history is one fashion of get- 
ting rid of the past. 

We do not possess what we do not un- 
derstand. 

Not everybody becomes productive on 
having a germinal idea transmitted to 
him; it may only serve to suggest some- 
thing already quite well known. 

Weak-minded persons dispense favours 
because they consider it a mark of sover- 
eignty. 

Nothing is so commonplace but will 
seem humorous if expressed with a cer- 
tain oddity of manner. 

People always retain sufficient energy to 
do that of which they are convinced. 

Let memory fail so long as you can rely 
on your judgment at a moment’s notice. 


The so-called nature poets are men of 
fresh talents, who have appeared in a 
stagnant, mannered, and over-cultivated 
epoch of art,— but rejected by it. They 
cannot avoid certain platitudes, and may, 
therefore, seem to have a retrogade ten- 
dency; yet they exercise a regenerating 
influence and cause new progress. 

A nation has no judgment till it can 
judge itself. And this great advantage is 
of late attainment. 

Instead of contradicting my words peo 
ple should act according to my meaning. 


The adversaries of an honest cause do 
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but beat on burning coals; these are scat- 
tered abroad and inflame, when otherwise 
they would not have produced any effect. 


Man were not the noblest creature on 
the earth if he were not too noble for it. 


One must leave certain minds in undis- 
turbed possession of their idiosyncrasies. 


Works of a certain order are now pro- 
duced which are null and void without be- 
ing absolutely bad ; null for want of sub- 
stance, yet not bad, as their authors had 
the general outline of good models in their 
mind’s eye. 

He who shirks the idea ends by becom- 
ing incapable of forming conceptions. 

We justly call those men our masters 
from whom we always learn; but not 
every one of whom we learn deserves this 
title. 

Lyrical work ought to be full of reason 
as a whole, and a little unreasonable in de- 
tail. 

You are all of you like the ocean, 
which, distinguished by different appella- 
tions, is, after all, nothing but salt water. 


Empty self-praise is said to smell amiss ; 
that may be, but the public has no nose 
for the detection of unjust blame of others. 


The novel is a subjective epic, in which 
the author asks permission to manipulate 
the world in his particular manner; all 
that concerns us, therefore, is to ask 
whether he has such a manner, and the 
rest follows of itself. 

There are problematical natures unfit 
for every condition in which they are 
placed and satisfied with none. Thence 
arises the monstrous conflict which con- 
sumes life without enjoyment. 

The real good we do occurs chiefly clam, 
vi, et precario (ze. secretly, perforce, and 
accidentally). 

It is difficult to be just to the present 
moment; if indifferent, it bores us; the 
good one has to carry, and the bad to 
drag along. 

I should say the happiest man is he 
who can link the end of his life with its 
commencement. 

Man is of so obstinately contradictory a 
nature that he will not allow himself to be 
forced to his own advantage, yet suffers 
constraints of all kinds which tend to his 
harm. 

Foresight is simple, afterthought very 
complicated. 


There must be something wrong about 
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a condition which involves one in fresh 
troubles every day. 


Nothing is more common when on the 
point of committing an imprudent action 
than to be on the look-out for a possible 
escape. 

It is with true opinions which one has 
the courage to utter as with pawns first 
advanced on the chessboard: they may be 
beaten, but they have inaugurated a game 
which must be won. 

It is as certain as it is wonderful that 
truth and error spring from the same 
source; we must often, therefore, beware 
of injuring error lest we injure truth at 
the same time. 


Truth appertains to man, while error is 
of time. It was, therefore, remarked of 
an extraordinary man: “ Ze malheur des 
tems a causé son erreur, mais la force de 
son dme Pen a fait sortir avec gloire.” 

Everybody has peculiarities which he 
cannot get rid of ; and yet, however harm- 
less they may be, they are frequently the 
cause of a man’s failure. 


He who seems not to himself more than 
he is, is more than he seems. 


In art and science no less than in ac- 
tion, everything depends on the object be- 
ing clearly apprehended and treated con- 
formably to the law of its nature. 


When we find sensible and ingenious 
persons judging meanly of science in their 
old age, the reason simply is, that their ex- 
pectations regarding it and themselves had 
been pitched too high. 

I pity those who bewail the mutability 
of things, and who lose themselves in 
speculations concerning the nothingness 
of the world: what are we here for, if not 
to make the transitory lasting, and this is 
only possible if we can estimate both at 
their true value. 

What the French call sournure is noth- 
ing but conceit softened by grace. This 
may convince us that Germans cannot 
possibly have ournure: for their conceit 
is hard and crude, their gentleness mild 
and humble ; and, as one quality thus ex- 
— the other, they can never be blend- 
ed. 

Nobody looks any longer at the rainbow 
which has Jasted a quarter of an hour. 

It has often happened to me, and does 
still, that a work of art displeases me on a 
first inspection, because I am not up to its 
mark ; but if I suspect that it has merits I 
endeavour to penetrate its secret, and I 
then invariably make the most delightful 
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discoveries; descrying new properties in 
the thirg and new capacities in myself. 

Faith is a domestic and private capital, 
as there are public savings-banks and re- 
lief-funds, out of which individuals receive 
assistance in times of scarcity; but here 
the believer himself silently draws his in- 
terest. 


The evil of pietism consists not so much 
in its obstruction of true, useful, and intel- 
ligible ideas, as in the circulation of false 
ones. 

It has struck me, after having devoted 
much attention to the study of the lives of 
superior and inferior persons, that we 
might consider them as respectively the 
warp and woof of the world’s web; for the 
former really determines the breadth of 
the fabric, mt the latter regulate its 
durability and consistence, with the addi- 
tion, perhaps, of some sort of design. The 
shears of the Parca, on the other hand, 
control its length, to which all else is 
finally forced to submit. We will not, 
however, carry the metaphor any farther. 


Books have a fate of their own, of which 
nothing can deprive them. 


Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 
Who never spent the darksome hours 


Weeping and watching for the morrow, 
He knows you not, ye unseen Powers.* 

A noble and honoured queen was wont 
to repeat these sorrowful lines when, con- 
demned to the cruelest exile, she herself 
became a prey to inexpressible grief. She 


made herself familiar with a work con- 
taining these words as well as so many 
other painful experiences, and derived 
thence a melancholy consolation. How is 
it possible thenceforth to arrest an influ- 
ence already stretching into boundless 
time ? 

I was perfectly delighted, when in the 
Apollo gallery of the Villa Frascati at 
Rome, to see with what felicitous inven- 
tion Domenichino has depicted the scenes 
most appropriate to the character of Ovid’s 
“Metamorphoses ;” one remembers, too, 
that the delight of the pleasantest things is 
enhanced by being experienced amid mag- 
nificent scenery, nay, that noble surround- 
ings lend a certain dignity and significance 
to even the most indifferent moments of 
our life. 

Truth is a torch, but one of enormous 
size; so that we try to slink past it in 


* These lines are quoted from Carlyle’s translation 
“Wilhelm Meister.” The queen was Louisa of 
russia. 
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rather a blinking fashion for fear it should 
burn us. 


The wise have much in common. — 
AE schylus. 


A particular want of good sense in many 
sensible people consists in their not know- 
ing how to interpret what another says 
when he has not said it exactly as he ought. 


Everybody thinks that because he can 
speak he is entitled to speak about lan- 
guage. 

Tolerance comes with age. I see no 
fault committed that I myself could not 
have committed at some time or other. 


One is riever conscientious during ac- 
tion: none but the looker-on has a con- 
science. 


Do the happy really believe that one 
who suffers is bound to perish with the 
dignity which the Roman populace re- 
quired of the gladiator? 


Somebody asked Timon’s advice re- 
specting the instruction of his children. 
“Let them,” he replied, “be taught that 
which they will never comprehend.” 

There are people towards whom I feel 
well disposed, and could wish that I were 
able to be still better disposed. 

Even as long habit may induce us to 
glance at a watch that has stopped, we 
may look in a fair lady’s eyes as though 
she loved us still. 

Hate is an active, envy a passive dis- 
pleasure ; it need not surprise us, there- 
fore, to see how quickly envy passes into 
hate. 

There is a certain magic in rhythm lead- 
ing us to believe that its sublimity belongs 
to ourselves. 


Dilettantism taken au sérieux, and a 
mechanical manner of treating science, 
become pedantry. 


Only a master can further art. But 
patrons may with propriety stimulate the 
artist himself; this, however, does not 
always further the interests of art. 


“ Perspicuity consists in a proper distri- 
bution of light and shade.” — Hamann. 
Hear, hear ! 


Shakespeare abounds in wonderful met- 
aphors, which are personified ideas, in fact 
a manner ill adapted to our times, but 
quite appropriate in an age when art of 
every kind was under the influence of 
allegory. 

He also takes his similes from objects 
whence we would not borrow ours ; as, for 
example, from books. Printing had al- 
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ready been discovered for more than a 
century, yet a book was still regarded as a 
sacred object, as may be gathered from 
the bindings of that time; and hence it 
came that the high-minded poet regarded 
it as something dear and venerable; but 
our books are merely stitched together, 
and we are rarely conscious of respect for 
either cover or contents. 

The most foolish of all mistakes consists 
in young men of sound talents fearing to 
lose their originality by acknowledgin 
truths which have already been recognize 
by others. 

Scholars have usually an invidious man- 
ner of refuting others; an error in their 
eyes assuming at once the proportions of 
a crime. 

It is impossible that beauty should ever 
distinctly apprehend itself. 

No sooner had subjective, or so-called 
sentimental poetry been placed on a level 
with poetry of an objective and realistic 
tendency, a consummation not to be avoid- 
ed unless we choose to condemn all mod- 
ern poetry, than it was to be expected 
that, even in the case of the advent of men 
of true poetical genius, they would thence- 
forth prefer —— the intimate expe- 
riences of the inner life to that of the great 
and busy world around them. And this 
method now prevails to such an extent 
that we actually possess a poetry without 
tropes, to which one must concede, how- 
ever, certain merits of its own. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE TREE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


CERTAIN things, cace the possession of 
humanity, have been lost to the world for- 
ever — books, arts, and even lands; but 
we are in danger now of losing something 
more valuable than any of these — namely, 
the childhood of our children, the maiden- 
liness of our maidens. Where are the 
children, as we knew them in days gone 
by, when simplicity and innocence were 
part of their charter, and to be a child 
meant to be fresh, unspoiled, and free 
from the taint of dangerous knowledge? 
Gone with the dream of the things that 
were and are not. They are not to be 
found in the precocious fledglings dragged 
about the Continent on autumn tours, or 
sitting at tables d’héte with the governess 
at Nice while the father and mother are 
killing time and something more at Mo- 
naco. They are not among the miniature 
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men and women who honour us with their 
presence when we give a juvenile enter- 
tainment, who come to criticise our Christ- 
mas-tree, which they seldom find good 
enough to praise, to pronounce our dance 
a bore, and our supper a sell; not among 
those unhappy little ones whom fond par- 
ents dress up in picturesque costumes for 
fancy balls, teaching them a self-compla- 
cency, a self-consideration far beyond their 
ears, and only too easily learnt; and 
east of all are they among those still 
more unhappy little ones who act plays 
for the amusement of a grave and grown- 
up audience, and are stimulated by ap- 
plause and excitement into a state of 
moral intoxication wherein all that makes 
youth lovely is lost forever. For the 
cleverer they are for their years, the more 
disastrously their talent works on their 
natures; and one of the saddest sights 
known to us is that of a bright, pretty, vi- 
vacious little girl acting her saucy part 
with af/omb and assurance, failing in all 
that makes childhood most lovely just in 
proportion as she succeeds in her attempt 
to be some one else than herself. 

By the very nature of things it is diffi- 
cult for the children of the London fash- 
ionable world to preserve their innocence 
and childishness, victims as they are, now 
by association and now by exclusion, to 
the fast social life of their parents. From 
their cradles they are subjected to the 
closest intercourse with nurses highly 
recommended by ladies anxious to get rid 
of them, and whose relations are to be 
found mainly in doubtful circumstances 
and shady quarters. Admitted to the 
questionable gossip of the monthly nurse 
when she enters the nursery circle on 
authorized occasions, and to the continued 
confidences of the resident nurses, who 
perhaps are gross through ignorance 
rather than through vice, the children are 
reared from the beginning under the 
shadow of the tree of knowledge, and 
are made free of the blossoms before their 
time comes to eat of the fruit. But if the 
nurses are not the wisest or best rearers 
of our children, fine-lady mothers are not 
much better; and the dressed-up dolls 
whose velvet and point-lace are shown off 
to visitors in the drawing-room not unfre- 
quently hear there more than is good for 
them of what, if they do not understand it 
to its fullest extent now, they think of here- 
after and meditate on till they have found 
out the riddle. One kind of fine-lady mother 
certainly leaves her children to be brought 
up by nurses without much assistance 
from her even for the show-hour in the 
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drawing-room. They are circumstances 
of her existence which she takes care 
shall give her no trouble — conditions of 
her married life which represent a certain 
loss of time and so much personal annoy- 
ance, reduced by wise management toa 
minimum; and she has no desire to inflict 
on her friends a corvée repudiated by her- 
self. So far her visiting world has cause 
for gratitude. But the mother whose ma- 
ternal instinct is large and her reasoning 
faculties small, who prides herself on her 
love for her offspring, and insists that her 
acquaintances shall partake in her glory, 
adopts the foolish plan of having the chil- 
dren brought down to see all her visitors, 
and of converting her drawing-room into 
a small bear-garden, where every one is 
uncomfortable alike. The children are 
the axis on which all the conversation 
turns. You are expected to be interested 
when you are told of their gifts and graces 
—how Mary writes verses and Tommy 
makes music, and how sweetly Ellen and 
Harry repeat their poetry —just as you 
are expected to be polite when they pull 
your whiskers and fight for your watch, 
and to smile, as at a good acrobatic feat, 
when Jacky makes a flying leap into your 
hat, Harry scrambles on to your knee and 
informs the company that you wear a wig, 
and that he can see gold in your mouth. 
The natural sequel to such a course is 
that the position becomes untenable even 
for the most indulgent mother, and that 
the darlings are sent in the end to school, 
there to continue their education. 

After the forcing-houses of the nursery 
and the drawing-room, their minds are 
now sufficiently matured to develop any 
seeds for evil and precocious knowledge 
that may drop into the untilled soil; and, 
on getting to their first school, it is gener- 
ally enough for children to unite their ex- 
periences to get all the doubtful points 
cleared up which have exercised the youth- 
ful mind ever since the days of the first 
man. It isat this stage of their existence 
that we hear of mothers being shocked at 
the revelations made by their own chil- 
dren. Things which a generation ago 
were known only at the proper age, and 
when ignorance would have been folly, are 
whispered in corners among these callow 
investigators ; and the one who has most 
to tell is the one who is king or queen of 
the rest. When the mother snatches her 
child from this unsatisfactory school, and 
that undesirable companion, she thinks 
perhaps that she has saved it; but the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge when 
eaten opens the eyes so that they can 
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never close again, and what the mind has 
once received the memory can never re- 
ject. In the more advanced schools the 
dangers attached to unlimited confidences 
are so well understood that experienced 
matrons have recourse to various strata- 
gems to prevent their possibility. Two 
girls will not be allowed to consort to- 
gether for any length of time; and whis- 
pering and low voices are expressly for- 
bidden. In walking out they must go in 
threes, or with a different companion for 
each day. Governesses have directions to 
watch all preferential couplings, and to 
break them up by adding a third to the 
party; not ostentatiously, so as to cause 
suspicion of motives, which would be as 
bad perhaps as the evil sought to be pre- 
vented, but with the craft of quietness, the 
hypocrisy of concealment — which we may 
cite as one instance of the lawfulness of 
doing good by underhand methods. Those 
schools are the best where the social feel- 
ing is most encouraged in contradistinc- 
tion to the personal and individual; and 
in saying this we say all that need be told. 
Add to this, unresting occupation, whether 
it be learning or amusement, business or 
play —at all events, the disallowance of 
sloth and self-indulgence in every form — 
and the dangers of school-life are reduced 
to their lowest possible sum, with so much 
good to come from wise guardianship and 
well-chosen employments as shall go far 
to neutralize what remains and keep the 
girls as fresh and pure as is possible in 
these odd days of ours. 

Emerging then from a life of full occu- 
pation at school, girls are more to be 
pitied then envied on their first acknowl- 
edged entrance into society. They are- 
scolded by captious fathers weary of mil- 
liners’ bills and midnight revels; meas- 
ured with a commercial eye by mercena 
mothers, who regard them as so muc 
stock for profitable sale and _ barter; 
snubbed by fastidious brothers, who some- 
times find them in their way, and who 
generally are in the state to compare them 
unfavourably with some Cynthia of the 
minute in the ascendant. Competition 
with other girls, who have passed before 
them through the fire to Moloch, drives 
off the lingering shyness of the seminary, 
and the maiden blush vanishes with the 
appetite for bread and butter. Rinking 
on the one hand, and the shrieking sister- 
hood on the other, divide the young wom- 
anhood of London between them, and the 
previous standards of right and wrong, 
once held so essential to the well-being of 
society, are completely overthrown on a 











little experience of the world and modern 
life. Idle gossip and questionable con- 
versation are freely indulged in before 
them as a legitimate source of amusement 
by their mothers and their mothers’ 
friends. The doubtful topics of the day 
are not only discussed in their presence, 
but discussed without reserve in a mixed 
assemblage of both sexes. The worst 
novels of the season lie on the drawing- 
room table, dogs’-eared at the strong pas- 
sages; and the daily papers, whatever 
their contents, are passed freely from 
hand to hand. Women of advanced 
views make the drawing-room their forum, 
where they declaim with alarming minute- 
ness of detail against the iniquities of 
men, and insist on the need there is of 
women meeting them on their own ground, 
with weapons sharpened at the same 
grindstone. Things which our grand- 
mothers went down to the grave without 
knowing are discussed in the light of day, 
and in unmistakable terms, before our un- 
married girls; and of all the feminine 
qualities, shame, delicacy, and reticence 
are the first to be discarded. The tree 
of knowledge —that upas-tree of modern 
times — overshadows us all alike, and the 
sweetnesses of womanhood droop and die 
beneath its poisonous shade. Medical 
studies carried on in company with men; 
the country stumped in advocacy of wom- 
an’s rights, which mean nothing more nor 
less than the revolution of society and vio- 
lence done to nature ; the country stumped 
too on questions which no woman who re- 
spected herself should touch with her lit- 
tle finger —what chance have our girls 
nowadays? Born, bred, and fostered in 
a vitiated atmosphere from first to last, 
can we wonder if men say sorrowfully 
that the English girl of tradition is a thing 
of the past, oat if their apologists can 
find nothing better as an excuse than that 
they are like so many boys, with no harm 
in them, but no womanhood? For our- 
selves, we hold to the expediency of ig- 
norance of some matters —ignorance of 
vice, of the darker facts of human history, 
of the filthy byways of life, of the seething 
under-current beneath the tranquil surface 
of society. We see no good to come of 
the early initiation of children into the 
knowledge that belongs properly to ma- 
turity, of the participation of women in 


that which belongs properly to men alone. 
We think that there is a charm in maiden 
Innocence, in womanly ignorance, which 
no amount of bold trafficking in the secret 
verities of life can make up for, and we 
gtieve to see the small account at which 
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these old-fashioned qualities are reckoned. 
For eating of the tree of knowledge Adam 
and Eve were flung out of paradise, and 
perhaps the analogy holds good for the 
children of men at the present day. 


From Belgravia. 
THE ART OF LUXURY. 


THERE is a luxury of the senses anda 
luxury of the imagination. The ancients 
—that is, the Greeks, Romans, and 
Scriptural races — understood both per- 
fectly; but our direct ancestors did not. 
The ancients began with their cities, mak- 
ing them by their magnificence temptin 
to the very strangers whom they pretende 
to exclude. It is enough, however, to 
name Babylon, Athens, and Rome; for 
further expatiation would give an historic- 
al tinge to that which is designed as pure 
philosophy. For the same reason is re- 
jected, though not so peremptorily, that 
volume of anecdote which has its alpha in 
Cleopatra’s pearl, and its omega in poor 
Jack eating a five-pound note in a sand- 
wich at Wapping. Most of these stories 
are apocryphal, and they do not represent 
the true spirit of luxury. But, in order 
that a subject may be made interesting, it 
is essential to take all the traditions with 
it, and spill the grain of salt. Let us be- 
lieve, then, in everything that Tacitus and 
Suetonius tell; in the barbaric indulgences 
of Nero, Commodus, Heliogabalus, and 
the un-Czsaric Casars: for they are 
quite as easy to comprehend as the black 
broth of Sparta, and the boiled peas 
which the monks of old used to put in 
their shoes. How much is this world the 
happier for doubting whether Apicius ate 
the tongues of nightingales ; that Lucul- 
lus sent to the Danube for a trout when 
he dined cum Lucullo; that Sardanapa- 
lus was fanned night and day by fifty vir- 
gins; or that the ladies of Lesbos slept on 
roses whose perfume had been artificiall 
heightened? What should we do for il- 
lustrations to dress dull topics into gaicty, 
had the chroniclers been silent as Syrian 
bishops upon these decorative additions 
to history? It is very pleasant to think 
that court maidens once powdered their 
hair with gold, as the Merovingian kings 
most certainly powdered their beards; 
that a famous Venetian gentleman, who af- 
fected rather than felt a love of the atts, 
had his pictures uncovered one by one to 
the sound of slow music, like a murder on 
the stage; that Lord Berkeley’s shaving- 
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basin was of solid silver —as why should 
it not be, any more than of electro-plate? 
— that Queen Elizabeth’s night-cap was 
wrought with gilded silk; that water was 
filtered through gold-dust, not a century 
ago, by the sybarites of Chili, as is grave- 
ly attested by Sefior Techo; that men, 
according to Rabelais, who is fortified by 
the authority of Montluc, drank hippo- 
cras as a morning draught, and even went 
so far as to have dinner and supper on 
the same day. “See that the powder I 
use be rich in cassia,” cries the polished 
gentlemen in Middleton’s play to the valet 
whom he has just kicked down stairs. 
Did not the confectioners celebrated in 
Featley’s “ Mystica” mix gold particles 
with their pastry, and were they one iota 
less absurd than our connoisseurs in eau 
d’or? Depend upon it, every generation 
will have its Capua, whether on the Vol- 
turno or at Trouville, and luxury after all 
isa mere affair of fashion. Marc Anto- 
ny’s daughter in our age might not make 
the lampreys in her fish-pond wear ear- 
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rings, Seat the statement is doubted by 
the critical _— and even the credulous 
Pliny; yet she would probably change 
her dress five times a day at Biarritz, as 
do the Parisian graces, born, not of divine 
sea-foam, but of that other froth called 
agiotage. We do not wear waistcoats 
painted with scenes from Watteau, or 
warm idealizations from Brantome, as did 
the coxcombs of the ancienne noblesse ; 
neither do we truss up our horses’ tails 
with gold and silver, but we cockade the 
creatures until they become unendurably 
vain — more of their adornments than of 
their beauty, which is a common case; 
and the first necessity of an “ Ulster,” 
the tailors assure us, is that it should be 
“impressive.” Our girls do not bathe in 
blood ; but the trade in “balms ” exhibits 
a considerable hankering after artificial 
beauty. A man now who should be seen 
with a mirror in his hat, or a woman with 
one on her breast, would be pitied as a lu- 
natic; yet these were contemporary follies 
ridiculed by Ben Jonson. 





CRINOLINE FOR IRONCLADS. — Not because 
of the sex attributed to armoured in common 
with all other ships, but for the same reason 
for which, according to the learned Knicker- 
bocker, the maidens of Manhattan enveloped 
their ample figures in manifold plackets, it 
is proposed (/rom reports) to encircle our 
ironclads with a network of iron wire, sup- 
ported by booms at a distance of twenty-two 
feet, and kept rigid to below the depth of the 
keel by heavy weights. The danger to be 
guarded against is the fish torpedo, one species 
of which can be unerringly propelled under 
water a distance of a mile, and if it then strikes 
the ship beneath her water-line she must in- 
evitably sink ; for it is understood that all the 
pumps on board a turret ship, working at their 
highest pressure, would be incapable of dis- 
charging the water which would be admitted 
through a hole no larger than that made in 
the “ Vanguard” by the prow of the “ Iron 
Duke.” An experiment with this netting is 
about to be made on the “ Thunderer ” — the 
most costly of all ironclads—and there is 
just a chance that, notwithstanding the crino- 
line, she may be sent to join what has been 
called our submarine fleet. The Whitehead 
torpedo appears to be a most effective imple- 
ment of destruction; indeed, it would seem 


that there is no end to the “perils that en- 
viron ” ironcl 


A NEw ARTICLE or Diet. —A report has 
been made by the acting political superin- 
tendent, Akalkoit, to the government of Bom- 
bay, stating that there exists in those parts a 
weed called “mulmunda,” the seed of which 
is used for food by the poorer classes in times 
of scarcity. The seed is ground into flour, of 
which bread is made. The bread is said to 
be sweet in taste, and, although not quite so 
satisfying as could be desired, does very well 
to keep body and soul together at a pinch. It 
is also given to camels for forage. ‘The result 
of an examination of the plant, which is of a 
leguminous description, by the acting chem- 
ical analyser to the government, shows that 
the seeds contain nearly as much nitrogenous 
substances as some of the chief varieties of 
Indian peas and beans; and hence the nutri- 
tive value of the seed ‘should be taken as 
equivalent to any of the other leguminous 
grains. The weed is said to grow all over the 
Deccan and southern Mahratta country. 
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